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THE FORD. 


(“So that the Night Watch of heey 
shall join the Night Watch of Tyndaill at the 
Stoneyford.” — Leges Marchiarum.] 


First Watchman. 
O Watcher at the ford, your streams 


run low, 
Did any rider cross? Did any go 


Your way beneath the moon? 


Second Watchman. 
The moon is young. I saw the cres- 
cent stoop 
Till imaged in the pool her silver 
loop; 


No more—she set too soon. 


First Watchman. 
O Watcher, heard you at the strait n 


sound : 
Of feet that stumbled on the stony 


ground, 
Where one might take the hill? 


Second Watchman. 
I heard the water wash among the 


weeds, 
A hunting otter rustled in the reeds; 


Naught else—the night was still. 


First Watchman. 


The night was still. I rode beside 
the stream. 
Heard you no cry? I saw a lanthorn 


gleam. 
For what searched you the wood? 


Second Watchman. 
There screamed some vermin tangled 


in a spare, 
It was a thieving fox that I found 


there, 
And flung him to the flood. 


First Watchman. 


O Watcher, where you marked the 


drift-wood ride 


The flood, saw you naught else go 


down the tide? 


The Ford.— The Power of Music. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


O those sweet notes, so soft and faint, 


that seemed 
Locked up inside a thick-walled house 


of stone; 
And then that sudden rush of sound, as 


though 
The doors and windows were wide 


open thrown. 


Do with me O sweet Music, as thou 


wilt, 
I am thy slave, to either laugh or 


weep; 
Thy power can make thy slave a lover 


proud, 
Or friendless man that has no place 


to sleep. 


I hear thy gentle whisper, and again 
Hear ripples lap the quays of shel- 
tered docks; 
I hear thy thunder, and it brings to 


mind 
Dark Colorado scaling his 


rocks. 


huge 


I hear thy joyous cries, and think of 


birds 
Delirious when the sun doth rise in 


May; 
I hear thy moans, and think me of poor 


cows 
That miss at night the calves they 


licked by day. 


I hear thee wail, and think of that sad 


queen 
Who saw her lover’s disappearing 


mast: 
How she, who drank and wasted a 


rich pearl— 
To prove her love—was left to wail 


at last. 


Do with me, O sweet Music, as thou 


At dawn the spate rose high. 
wilt; 
Second Watchman. Till even thou art robbed by jealous 

Above this ford you know the haughs sleep 

are green Of those sweet senses thou hast forced 
And many cattle graze. I may have from me— 

seen And I can neither laugh with thee nor 
A foundered steer go by. weep. 

Marna Pease. William H. Davies. 
The Nation. 


The Spectator. 
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THE MODERN PRESS AND ITS PUBLIC. 


The invitation with which I have 
been honored’ suggested to me that I 
should speak of the duty of the news- 
paper press to its public. We think of 
duty as carrying moral obligations with 
it, and moral obligations, in their turn, 
suggest personality in some kind of re- 
lation to its fellows. But what is the 
personality of a newspaper, and even if 
that can be ascertained and defined, 
what form of moral relationship can be 
set up between a journal and its read- 
ers? A newspaper is a business organ- 
ization; a form of production for profit. 
That, indeed, does not exclude ethics. 
We certainly hold it to be the trades- 
man’s “duty” to sell good articles at a 
fair price; and one product of the news- 
paper being ideas, we may call upon it 
to furnish “good” ideas; and another 
product being the description of events, 
we may ask its conductors to give care- 
ful and well-verified statements of 
events. But when we look at the 
printed pages of a newspaper, we see 
that it is not concerned only with the 
presentment of ideas and facts; it is 
algo a medium, an almost colorless me- 
dium, of trade. Probably thousands 
of its readers never look at its “leading” 
columns, so that when a change of edi- 
torial policy occurs, a proportion of its 
constituency remains unconscious of it. 
Nearly half of its total issue need be 
no more moral or intellectual than the 
walls of a railway terminus. Adver- 
tisements of lands, houses, shop sales, 
businesses, articles of luxury and use. 
medicines, books, stocks and shares, in- 
vitations to attend theatrical entertain- 
ments or concerts, or to obtain servants 
and assistants, or even husbands and 
wives, represent merely its function as 
a cog-wheel in the industrial machinery. 
The newspaper proprietor retains just 


1To address a meeting at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


as much of his domain for propagating 
ideas in which he has an interest, or 
retailing news which his helpers have 
collected, as his desire to attract adver- 
tisers on the one hand reconciles itself 
with his regard for the moral] and in- 
tellectual interests of his paper on the 
other. So far, indeed, as he exercises 
a direct censorship on the character of 
the things he advertises, he may be said 
to be acting morally. But so far as he 
does not guarantee their quality, or the 
good faith of their owners, and acts as 
a mere commercial middleman, his rela- 
tion to this side of his newspaper may 
either be held to be without or all but 
without responsibility, or he may be 
deemed accountable for the advertiser's 
untruthfulness, his quackery, or his ex- 
aggerated tone, which is apt to grow in 
emphasis in inverse ratio to the merits 
of his wares. 

In considering, therefore, the direc- 
tion of a newspaper, we have to deal 
with a necessarily distracted person- 
ality, divided among debate, news-gath- 
ering, and advertisement, with an im- 
perfect control of two of these func- 
tions. First, who and what really gov- 
erns a newspaper? A “business” in- 
stinct? A literary conscience? A care 
for political ideas and public morals? 
Perhaps we may find some answer to 
these questions by inquiring how and 
by whom a line of policy is given out 
and maintained. Legally and formally, 
no doubt, a newspaper possesses a sin- 
gle head. But in fact this presiding 
figure is not the same in different news- 
papers. The man who owns a news- 
paper may dominate, or be dominated 
by, the men who run it. The Times, 
for example, has. usually been gov- 
erned by its editor or editor-manager; 
the Telegraph by its proprietor; the 
Standard used to be controlled by its 
editor; it is now under the direction of 
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a proprietor-manager. The political in- 
terest may be subordinate to the com- 
mercial, or both may be identical, as in 
a journal like the powerful German So- 
cialist newspaper the Vorwdrts, and in 
most Conservative newspapers. Ora 
newspaper may have the promotion of 
a single masterful career and person- 
ality as its main objective, as has M. 
Jaures’s ’ Humanité. Or it may become 
the standard-bearer of a cause, as was 
VAurore during that very exciting and 
brilliant episode in journalism, the 
Dreyfus Case. 

And again, these material and moral 
objects will vary with different forms 
of social development. Thus a power- 
ful journal in a strongly individualist 
community, which seems to be threat- 
ened, or conceives itself threatened, by 
the growth of Socialism, will probably 
denounce all forms of State enterprise 
or taxation that press upon the rich and 
thus tend to discourage some forms of 
expenditure in which its readers and 
advertisers are interested. But in a 
country like Australia, which adopts 
certain limited kinds of State Socialism, 
this line will be modified, and journals 
with large circulations, which in their 
turn yield advertisements, take a more 
or less socialistic turn. Again, a jour- 
nal may rely on the ability and bril- 
liancy of its writing, and the excel- 
lence of its organization for news-gath- 
ering, to command a wide vogue and a 
great advertisement interest, and yet 
leave itself free to advocate large ex- 
periments in democracy, and to adopt a 
thoroughly demagogic tone. This has 
Yeen the line of Mr. Hearst’s papers in 
the United States, where individual an- 
dacity and verve go far to redeem want 
of principle, or accuracy, or moral 
steadiness in the conduct of newspa- 


pers. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the most modern kind of news- 
paper is more thoroughly commercial in 
tone, and that its interior organization 


corresponds more closely in every de- 
partment to that of a shop or a /ac- 
tory, than the older prints, which pro- 
fess more distinctly intellectual and 
propagandist aims, and content them- 
selves, in the main, with Liberal or 
Conservative, Unionist or Home Lule. 
readers. But the earlier kind, though 
conventional and nalirow, was often 
thoroughly sincere, and was served by 
a type cr journalist who generally wrote 
as he thought. The newer is at once 
freer and more sceptical in tone, more 
independent, but much less serious. It 
is imitative, not aiming at original ef- 
fects, and eschewing forms of produc- 
tion that can be called artistic, but with 
a conscious and very well-directed ob- 
ject of satisfying common modes of 
taste, feeling and opinion. 

To this object, the organization of 
the paper has been closely and carefully 
adapted, in the main from American 
models. The chief agent of the new 
form of journalism is almost necessa- 
rily the proprietor, controlling a large 
area of production of all types, from 
the humblest serial novel to the daily 
newspaper running into half a million 
copies a day. We cannot, therefore, 
in the future look forward, in the larger 
type of newspaper, to the varied forms 
of control which formerly prevailed. 
Henceforward, we are likely to miss, 
in the daily newspaper world, the au- 
tocratic editor of the type of Delane, or 
Mudford, or Louis Veuillot, or a power- 
ful group of literary men like the found- 
ers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views, and the later Spectator. We are 
more likely to be confronted by per- 
sonalities like Lord Northcliffe, of the 
Daily Mail, or Mr. Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, or the successive di- 
rectors of the Paris Vatin, uniting the 
functions of owner, editor, and man- 
ager, responsible to large and mixed 
bodies of shareholders, and treating 
their property as a form of investment, 
not mainly as an organ of thought. 
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Now the appeal of such a newspaper, 
be it good or bad, must necessarily dif- 
fer, toto celo, from that of the journal 


written avowedly for the restricted pub- _ 


lic of the middle nineteenth century. 
The nations are temporarily passing 
Carlyle’s book-selling stage, and becom- 
ing, so far as the mass are concerned, 
newspaper-reading nations. As late as 
1840, only about one adult English per- 
son in every fifty knew how to read, 
and it was considered a fact of singular 
moment that the chief organ of Chart- 
ism, Feargus O’Connor’s Northern Star 
—the editor by-the-way was a member 
of this university—should print 50,000 
copies, which were, no doubt, largely 
sold to clubs. Sir Spencer Walpole 
estimates that about this time one per- 
son in six might possibly have access 
to a weekly paper, and one in five 
hundred to a daily journal. At a still 
earlier period, Cobbett’s Weekly Register, 
and the revolutionary journalism which 
marked the misery of the years that 
followed the Battle of Waterloo, had 
circulations which we should now call 
trifling. The Times only allowed for 
8,000 readers. 

Such journalism was necessarily sec- 
tional. On its popular side it was 
fiercely combative and bitter, for it was 
the voice of half-starved peasants and 
factory workers, and for a period it led 
England to the brink of an armed re- 
volt. Yet all of it was dear, as we 
reckon the prices of newspapers to-day. 
Cobbett’s paper cost 2d., Feargus 
O’Connor’s 444d. and 5d. ‘Finally, with 
the repeal of the stamp and paper du- 
ties, and the reduction of the cost of 
paper, we have arrived at the half- 
penny journal as the standard selling- 
price of the popular daily newspaper. 
At the same time the Mid-Victorian con- 
nection between cheapness and “ad- 
vanced” views has disappeared, and the 
duchess and her maid may reap the 
fruits of an imperfect culture in a com- 
mon delight in the Daily Mirror. An 
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exception exists in the larger British 
Colonies, where no white proletariat 
has yet been formed, as in South Africa, 
or where the standard of living and of 
political culture is higher than in Eu- 
rope, as in Australia. But in London 
at least, and in nearly every European 
capital, we are being reduced by de- 
grees to two types of newspaper, the 
halfpenny daily and the popular penny 
weekly paper. Under the influence of 
this change the circulation of the Lon- 
don daily newspaper alone has grown 
in less than twenty years from about 
a million copies to nearly three and a 
half millions, a growth attributable 
partly to the fact that the “newspaper 
habit,” which even up to the nineties, 
was mainly confined to men, has spread, 
by diligent culture, to most classes of 
urban women. Of this enormous to- 
tal I doubt whether the share of the 
London penny press greatly exceeds 15 
per cent. The rural laborers, including 
many women, the poorest of the towns- 
folk, and a section of the people whose 
curiosity about affairs is still intermit- 
tent, or confined chiefly to interest in 
crime, appear still to content themselves 
with the weekly penny paper. In Scot- 
land, where politics are more seriously 
treated than in England, the penny 
newspaper holds its place. 

In dealing, therefore, with the psy- 
chology of the newspaper, it is clear 
that we must first look to the psychol- 
ogy of the people. Mill thought that 
one of the chief signs of the coming 
democracy was the growth of the “Col- 
lective Will.” Perhaps the force of 
which our later generation is more con- 
scious is the working of the “‘Collective 
Impulse.” Great masses of men, 
herded in towns, have seen not only a 
rapid shrinkage of the physical earth, 
but an immense, though shallow, emo- 
tional surface laid bare to them mainly 
by means of the popular press. A 
huge, flat surface of humanity has sud- 
denly been made sensitive and opened 


~ 
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to a multitude of new impressions. Mr. 
Wells, in his imaginative pictures of fu- 
ture society, can hardly conceive this 
mass as deliberately self-governing. So 
weak is its economic position, so keen 
its appetite for pleasure, so helpless and 
so impressionable its temper, so volatile 
its thinking about public questions, that 
it seems clearly destined to fall under 
the control of stronger wills and cen- 
tralized powers. Its favorite press 
necessarily reflects what are discovered 
to be its immediate spiritual needs. 
Strongest of all is its curiosity, not the 
curiosity of the trained mind, but the 
simple kindly inquisitiveness which 
contents itself with romantic illusions, 
fed either with fiction or with social 
gossip. Crime interests it, because its 
normal life, though restless, is hum- 
drum; and sport and gambling, and the 
brilliant, vulgar pageant of civilization, 
while the Imperialist movement has 
quickened its sense of color and the 
pride of a governing race. But it is 
not enthusiastic; for it was not born 
of a period of new ideas in politics or 
religion. It lacks the continuous se- 
vere pressure of physical want, and, 
therefore, is not plunged in the revolu- 
tionary passion and gloom of 1817 or 
1840, and is not steadily, certainly not 
ardently, interested in politics. An ex- 
cellent observer, familiar with electcral 
machinery, thinks that not one per cent. 
of the electorate takes a sustained or 
active part in political work or organ- 
ization. 

The founders of the new journalism 
have interpreted this new strain of 
character, born of modern city life and 
a universal skimming habit, and helped 
to form it. Like Faust, they resem- 
bled the spirit they understood. The 
older journalism was and is more or 
less deliberately instructive and educa- 
tional. The new is almost purely pic- 
torial and impressionist. Its literary 
form has changed. “Let us take liter- 
ature,” said Verlaine—himself a lit- 
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erary poet—‘and wring its neck.” If 
the new journalism has not wrung the 
neck of the old, its sensationalism, its 
liveliness of tone, the far greater va- 
riety of its subjects, its untiring organ- 
ization of pleasurable and amusing 
facts, in which it. compasses the whole 
world in order to gain one reader, its 
adaptation of the arts of photography 
and romantic fiction to the daily news- 
paper, have drawn a large public away 
from its rival. It is impossible not to 
conclude that this implies a certain low- 
ering of the currency, so much more 
grist put into the great amusement mill, 
so much more withdrawn from criti- 
cism of life and continuous thought 
about it. The daily newspaper may 
thus be recovering its true function in 
the modern State. But if so, it is 
reaching it through a perceptible loss 
of moral influence, and of its earlier 
ambitions as an organ of literature. 
All these tendencies and habits neces- 
sarily react on the character and form 
of newspapers. Thus leader-writing, 
which is suited to a leisurely habit of 
life, rather than to a hard-driven pop- 
ulation which snatches its literary food 
in railway carriages or on the seats of 
tramcars, no longer influences so large 
a public as it did in the seventies and 
eighties. The demand for the political 
expert, therefore, tends to die down. I 
should not name more than three Lon- 
dou daily journals as carrying weight 
with statesmen, or as receiving at first- 
hand much authentic intelligence about 
political events. The circle of newspa- 
pers whose editors would hope or even 
try to maintain the kind of relations 
which Delane preserved with Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, or the 
Times of a rather earlier date with Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government of 1835, or 
the Temps of to-day with the French 
Foreign Office, is a narrow one. The 
Times itself could now vary most of 
its established political opinions with- 
out exciting the interest which Greville 
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discovered in its change of policy over 
the Corn Laws. “The question of ab- 
sorbing interest,” he says, “is now the 
repeal or alteration of the Corn Laws, 
and the declaration of war on them on 
the part of the Times has produced a 
great effect, aud is taken as conclusive 
evidence that they cannot be main- 
tained, from the rare sagacity with 
which this journal] watches the turn 
of public affairs; besides that, its ad- 
vocacy will be of the greatest use in 
advancing the cause which it already 
had perceived was likely to prevail.” 
So continuous a study of politics as this 
suggests would strike the modern or- 
ganizer of journalism as an uneconomic 
use of his space. The average news- 
paper reader would be tickled rather 
than estranged if his journal varied its 
governing motto from “Your food will 
cost you more,” to “Chin, Chin, China- 
man.” Indeed, the elaboration of some 
such device might well be its chief con- 
tribution to a political controversy. In 
the fitting of a label to his opponents— 
a new coin to ring sharply on the pop- 
ular counter—the modern journalist 
finds formidable opportunities for show- 
ing his skill in what Mr. Graham 
Wallas calls the “production of emotion 
and opinion.” Mr. Wallas gives an apt 
example of this in the application by a 
London newspaper of the term “was- 
trels” to a party on the London County 
Council—a word which conveys pre- 
cisely that blend of incompetence and 
loose morals in finance most likely to 
damn a political party in the eyes of a 
swiftly-judging, easily ruffled public of 
small traders and commercial folk, ig- 
norant of high politics, indifferent to 
“civism” and all its works, but nervous 
about rates. We may all ask our- 
selves how far our own views of the 
South African War were colored by 
unfavorable presentments of the fea- 
tures of leading figures in the mining 
world on the Rand, or of the statesman 
unfavorably known to the British race 
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as “Mr. Kroojer.” Mr. Wallas de- 
scribes in detail another closely allied 
effort, not coming first through the 
newspapers, in the manufacture of 
“sub-conscious inferences” as to the 
character of a political party. This 
was the production of a poster at the 
London County Council Election to 
which I have already referred. “The 
poster consisted of a picture of a man 
supposed to represent the Progressive 
Party, pointing a foreshortened finger 
and saying, with sufficient ambiguity to 
escape the law of libel,” ‘It’s your 
money we want!’ Its effectiveness de- 
pended on its exploitation of the fact 
that most men judge of the truth of a 
charge of fraud by a series of rapid 
and unconscious inferences from the ap- 
pearance of the man accused. The per- 
son represented was, if judged by the 
shape of his hat, the fashion of his 
watch-chain and ring, the neglected con- 
dition of his teeth, and the redness of 
his nose, obviously a _ professional 
sharper. He was, I believe, drawn by 
an American artist, and his face and 
clothes had a vaguely American appear- 
ance, which, in the region of sub-con- 
scious association, further suggested to 
most onlookers the idea of Tammany 
Hall.” 

It is clear that an appeal of this kind 
to the emotional prejudices of great 
masses of people, who think, as it were, 
through their eyes, requires an entirely 
different set of agents and methods 
from those employed by the older type 
of newspaper. The reflective political 
essay in the shape of the leader must, 
as I have said, either disappear or be 
much shortened. The sharp separation 
between the literary and the news-gath- 
ering staff must also be modified. The 
function of the head of the organiza- 
tion will be to present every day some 
new pictorial arrangement of the sur- 
face life of man. Its salient feature 
will not often be political, and when the 
turn of politics comes round, the effect 
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to be aimed at must be a sharp, shallow 
impression made on the fancy of the 
newspaper’s huge clientéle, to be re- 
moved at the first hint of satiety or the 
first call to a profitable change of sub- 
ject. Such machinery is repugnant to 
the notion of special intellectual train- 
ing. Any alert and observant man 
can work it, and amuse himself with it. 
It presupposes, indeed, one gift more 
than any other, namely, a faculty for 
thinking out the kind of appeal that 
will just last out an election, or yield 
interesting material for half a dozen is- 
sues. 

We have, therefore, to deal chiefly 
with a journalism whose main end is to 
amuse, based on the broad purpose of 
“giving the people what they want,” 
giving, that is to say, to a race of hard 
but not highly educated workers larger 
imaginative horizons than Peckham or 
Camberwell afford, appealing to their 
physical weariness and preoccupation, 
their mental and moral confusion about 
life and its puzzling or darkly colored 
issues. 

This policy has been very well thought 
out by the organizers of the newspapers 
chiefly asseciated with the firms of 
Messrs. Harmsworth and Pearson. It 
represents in its way a nearer approach 
to a. practicable psychology of journal- 
ism than has hitherto been attempted. 
The first concern is to create a continu- 
ous interest in a paper, to make it a 
habit, like tobacco or snuff-taking. Then 
comes the provision of classes of fiction 
suited to special kinds of public—min- 
ers, cotton-spinners, shop assistants, 
clerks, servants, school boys and school 
girls—and the supply of ideal charac- 
ters suited to the tastes thus defined 
and explored Most of these devices 
are familiar and even threadbare. Thus, 
in the school-boy stories, appearing in 
the Harmsworth papers, the pupils 
must always be practical jokers, and 
there must always be at least one 
Daniel found for these young lions in 
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the shape of a scarecrow master. For 
the girls’ stories the tradition is that 
all pictures of women must make them 
insipidly pretty—not beautiful, that 
would be aiming too high—of the type 
idealized in the “Bow Bells” of my 
youth. Originality, or, indeed, any 
form of’ artistic effort, is rigidly ex- 
cluded from these calculations. The 
production of such work depends 
merely on a well-ordered adaptation to 
market needs, fortified by constant re- 
ports and investigations. It is the 
method of the wholesale merchant all 
the world over. Much of the actual 
product of such newspapers, or of their 
allied publications, is machine-made. 

This frankly “business” raison @étre 
in the latest journalism tends of itself 
to limit the element of political parti- 
sanship. The new journalism wants 
not some readers but all—all classes, 
both sexes, and nearly all ages. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, it does not care to be 
caught up with a party chieftain in a 
gust of unpopularity and suffer in circu- 
lation accordingly. Such a view may 
in the end serve to maintain a part of 
the old influence of the more serious 
journals. It is a guarantee that the 
power arising from associated produc- 
tion on a large scale will be subject to 
a natural check and will not, on the po- 
litical side, become a danger to the 
State. 

It is clear, however, that it presents 
other evils. Having once tested, by a 
hundred experiences, how deep is the 
interest in the inverted romance of 
crime, and how circulation at once re- 
sponds to a clever exploitation of it, the 
new journalism is tempted to go very 
near to direct interference with the 
processes of justice. The “enterpris- 
ing” journalist likes the kind of ir- 
regular sovereignty that his position 
yields him; the public, too, likes to see 
him wield it To-day trial by news- 
paper almost accompanies, and, so far 
as the influencing of men’s minds is 
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concerned, overshadows and distorts 
trial by jury. Popular journals act as 
prosecuting or defending counsel, col- 
lect evidence, 
amateur detectives, discover new lights 
on a case, suggest conclusions, establish 
prejudice. In a recent murder trial in 
London this method came near to an 
actual intimidation of the jury. 
Clearly the law could not tolerate this 
kind of pressure, and if it became 
necessary for it to protect the isolation 
and independence which guards the 
jury system by legislation limiting the 
freedom of the press, good citizens 
might find it hard to resist such a 
measure. It would be a clear instance 
of preventing one group of citizens from 
impinging on the freedom of another, 
and of maintaining a function vital to 
the State. 

Another danger arises from the slight 
knowledge and the extreme impression- 
ability of the modern public. Who is 
to guard it against the unknown finan- 
cial aims of proprietors commanding, 
as more than one great newspaper 
owner in England and America com- 
mands, associated enterprises in a 
dozen great centres of population? Such 
operations would be very difficult to 
follow, and the mischief would proba- 
bly be done before detection could over- 
take them. 

Another danger of a journalism 
which fails te command the confidence 
of statesmen, but possesses, through its 
power of day-by-day iteration and its 
capacity for picturesque over-statement, 
an emotional influence out of propor- 
tion to its intellectual force, is that 
it may outrun and defeat the more leis- 
urely workings of diplomacy. Since 
Bismarck, Europe has had no aggres- 
sive statesman of the first rank. But it 
has rarely had a more impulsive, though 


not perhaps deliberately provocative, 


journalism. “Our weekly historians,” 
said Addison, above all men, “delight 
in war,” and Disraeli complained, dur- 


turn their staff into 
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ing what Lord Morley calls the second 
French panic, that at a time when the 
French Government were co-operating 
with our own for purposes of public 
advantage, they were being painted in 
our press as “corsairs and banditti.” 
An independent journalism, not follow- 
ing these relationships, may thus, in 
the pursuit of national combativeness, 
defeat an important national end. 
And statesmen, in their turn, unable to 
counter the sentimental appeal ef the 
newspapers, either expose themselves to 
defeat in council if they yield to it, 
and thus to risk of war, or to loss of 
popularity if they defy it. 

Again, the “giving-the-people-what- 
they-want” formula inevitably drives 
the journalist to the over-praise and 
over-emphasis of sport. “I learned from 
my governor,” said Antoninus, “to be 
neither of the green nor of the blue 
party at the games of the circus, nor a 
partisan either of the Parmularius or 
the Scutarius at the gladiator’s fights.” 
One sometimes asks oneself what else 
one learns from our modern “govern- 
ors,” the cheap newspapers. On them 
depends the whole modern apparatus 
of sport, and the passionate Roman cult 
of professional athletics repeats itself in 
the perpetual cloud of incense they 
raise to an army of cricketers, football- 
ers, boxers, runners, oarsmen, jockeys 
and horse-boys, billiard players, wres- 
tlers and swimmers, as well as to the 
minor gods and goddesses of the the- 
atre. Who can doubt that such an at- 
titude cheapens the popular view of the 
significance of individual] character and 
of public events? At a critical point of 
the South African War, a popular jour- 
nal filled the whole of its contents bill 
with the alarming legend, “Downfall of 
England.” We had only lost a “test 
match,” but such a falsification of val- 
ues acts as a discount on serious worth. 
The artistry that does not advertise, 
does not amuse, does not strive or cry, 
is pushed aside by adulation of the 
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mere imitative entertainer, and a chief 
function of serious journalism, the crit- 
ical interpretation and appraisement of 
art, sinks into the background. 

And when we come back to that in- 
dividual responsibility on which morals 
must rest, we cannot disguise the fact 
that the kind of journalist who used to 
be regarded as interpreting the mind of 
a paper, is liable to be swept away by 
the immense mass and wide spreading 
organization of the modern journal. 
Even in my time the supreme control of 
the editor and the status of the profes- 
sional leader-writer have been either 
modified or destroyed in London jour- 
nalism, and the directing power has 
been transferred to the manager. And 
journals change owners. Has the new- 
comer the right to silence the voice 
which spoke for thousands of readers— 
an imperfect monitor enough, but not 
ill-meaning, not without conscience? 
And if he has, what is to prevent a 
daring speculator in political power 
from giving a new turn to popular 
opinion by changing the policy of half- 
a-dozen journals in London, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Edinburgh and Dublin? Men 
of conscience, we know, will not write 
to order. But the personality of a 
newspaper which is handled purely as a 
commercial asset necessarily lacks the 
unity and the continuity by which we 
fix the obligations of the citizen or the 
individual. 

Lacking true individuality, the mod- 
ern newspaper must also be wanting in 
the singleness of appeal from which 
religion and morals draw their strength. 
The more efficient a newspaper is, the 
greater is the variety of impressions it 
transmits to its readers. Bach of its 
issues must be a kind of composite pho- 
tograph of the average man, his sym- 
pathies, class feeling, race pride, be- 
nevolence, party spirit, snobbery, love 
of gambling, adventure, war, gossip; 
his nafve curiosity about the captains, 


‘eccentrics, “sports,” and criminals of 


his kind. The-‘bench of bishops can- 
not alter the passions and inclinations 
that create these human interests. How 
shall the journalist, whose influence 
dies within the little hour in which it 
was born, give them an ideal or harmo- 
nious expression? His business is not 
to make life moral but interesting, to 
furnish raw stuff for preacher and mor- 
alist to use. Does he not produce his 
daily drama of life at the great world- 
theatre, and for a halfpenny may not 
the sempstress have as good a place at 
it as the marchioness? Does he not 
furnish “reading without tears” for 
the swarms of grown-up school boys 
and schoo] girls who have issued from 
the Education Act of 1870? 

We wmust, therefore, accept this 
method and purpose of modern journal- 
ism, and if we find some of its develop- 
ments evil, remember that some such 
common carrier of the age was bound 
to appear. If it really does establish 
a general standard of thought and opin- 
ion, it must in the end insensibly aid 
the tendency of our times to achieve a 
measure of unity for mankind. _Irrita- 
ble, ignorant, and impulsive as it is, it 
cannot help promoting understanding 
between nations. Beyond doubt it con- 
tributed to Anglo-American arbitration, 
to the Anglo-French Entente, to the 
friendly reception by the Western 
world of the revival of political and 
national life in the East. Nor does its 
material interest necessarily make for 
war. Wars have long ceased to pay 
the newspaper proprietor; he would 
gladly exchange a new Napoleon for 
Miss Charlesworth, or a never-dying 
Sherlock Holmes. He has become a 
great tradesman, and a nervous state 
of commerce and credit touches him 
through his advertisements. The ex- 
tension of travel, sight-seeing. interna- 
tional courtesies, extends his interests, 
and if a new lingua franca is ever de- 
vised to end the babel of modern 
tongues, it will be to the interest of 
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journalism to give it currency, and 
ring its insipid twang on every counter 
in Europe. 

We may, indeed, easily exaggerate 
the direct reforming power of the 
press. Probably it cloaks nearly as 
many abuses as it reveals and creates 
as many more. But its tendency is to 
be sloppily generous: it even threatens 
to take over the business of charity 
from the churches and to do even more 
mischief with it. As society grows 
more humane, it will probably find 
journalism less a destructive than a 
too uncritical force. 

But in any conception of the duty 
of the press much, I think, depends on 
the degree to which personal independ- 
ence can be stimulated and revived in 
it. It has not always been absent, 
even from the modern journal. The 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus was brought 
about by a newspaper campaign, con- 
ducted, at daily peril to their lives, by 
three or four writers, of whom the late 
Prime Minister of France was one. I 
doubt whether the journal] they chiefly 
used ever circulated to the extent of 
10,000 copies. Even the circle of sen- 
sational prints which grew out of the 
New York Journal has been served by a 
pen of singular power and originality. 
For nearly a generation the most per- 
sistent and characteristic personal in- 
fluence in Australia has been that of 
the proprietor and editor of the Sydney 
Bulletin. The conditions of such moral 
leadership in journalism as that of Mr. 
Archibald, or of the late Mr. Godkin, 
are independent of the newspaper trust. 
Democracy craves for leadership, just 
as able oligarchy is apt to despise it, 
and, though the new method may de 
press the general level of merit, it may 
find itself compelled, and is even now 
compelled, to give a hearing to the sin- 
cere and original writer. But should 
a soulless type of journalism prevail, 
and conscience and intellect be gradu- 
ally banished from the columns of the 
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popular “dailies,” the corrective may be 
found in the rise of the satirist and the 
moral reformer. America has already 
found such an antidote in the writings 
of “Mr. Dooley,” and England in 
those of Mr. Shaw—both of them Irish- 
men, let me hasten to say. The 
pamphlet, made familiar to us by nearly 
three hundred years of our political his- 
tory, may regain its old force and the 
essential ends of democracy be served 
by an appeal which in form will be 
aristocratic. 

In any case the new journalism is 
not a tyranny. It is rather a supple, 
adaptive spirit. To-day it serves a 
slightly educated public. To-morrow 
it may set a more exacting task. One 
demand may, I suggest, even now be 
made upon it, and cannot in the end 
be resisted. If it aims at reaching all 
parties, it must satisfy them all. It 
must cease to take sides, and must 
open its columns to the advocates of 
every kind of opinion which can fairly 
be called representative. In this way 
democracy may again possess its fo- 
rum, an institution of which it has been 
deprived since the party newspapers al- 
most ceased to report speeches with 
which their editors did not agree, and 
cut down accounts of parliamentary de- 
bates to pictures of the rhetorical tri- 
umphs of their favorite athletes. In- 
telligent and well-informed reporting 
the public must have; public morals 
and good government demand it. And 
the growing neglect of competent for- 
eign correspondence will be avenged on 
the papers that have contributed to it, 
and the nation that permits it. Car- 
lyle said very truly that a Times cor- 
respondent in a foreign capital often 
did more service to his country than a 
host of attachés. And it is necessary to 
remember that the more scientific com- 
mercial enterprise of our colonies main- 
tains a more instructed and serious 
type of journalism than the mother 
country has developed during the last 
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The trumpery 
side of our press must be modified, for 


generation of her life. 


we cannot afford to keep it. It puts 
the standard of culture too low; a lit- 
tle lower, I think, than any other jour- 
nalism in the world. But even at its 
worst, with all its shallow Cagliostro- 
power, its habit of masking trade puf- 
fery as honest opinion, its cant, party 
spite, and doctoring of news so as to 
further views, the modern popular print 
The Contemporary Review. 
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still serves the prime moral purpose 
of journalism, which is the hearing of 
“complaints.” To the first great Eng- 
lish journalist this function rightly 
seemed to be part of the foundation of 
our liberties. Should it finally wither 
in the hands of wealth and power, we 
shall look in vain to any conceivable 
organization of the modern State to 
console us for the loss of a Free Press. 
H. W. Massingham. 








Just as the special functions of the 
novelist or the dramatist are centred in 
a power to develop, amplify, and ex- 
pand, even so the power and beauty of 
the best music, like that of the best 
poetry, derives from its maker’s capac- 
ity to transmute, condense, and con- 
centrate. Music, too, thanks to its 
multiple combinations of rythmic re- 
source, whilst it condenses an impres- 
sion, can still preserve to it a much 
more plastic and volatile condition than 
is possible in the manipulation of words 
alone. Music indubitably can quicken 
poetry, and can poise it upon the emo- 
tions of the hundred and one sensations 
that may be experienced in the breath- 
ing space of a few seconds. Unless 
we are prepared to start from some- 
thing of this standpoint with the music 
of Schumann, there is little or nothing 
left us but a mad, incoherent, if sensu- 
ous, chaos of rhythm and harmony, 
flashing past us with a bewildering, 
cinematic rapidity of nerve vibration. 
Schumann’s music exactly reflects a 
certain definite, albeit continuously 
shifting and unequalized, unsymmetri- 
cal, physical, and psychical interplay 
and reaction of mind upon body. It is 
told of him that he would sit or walk 
for hours together in unbroken silence, 
remaining oblivious to any concrete 
presence or voice. His half-closed, 
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near-sighted eyes would gaze the while 
intently into space; and a bout of these 
waking dreams often heralded some 
specially fertile period and flow of com- 
position. The motto borrowed from 
F. Schlegel, appended by Schumann al- 
ready to an early work—the wonderful 
pianoforte fantasy in C major, Op. 17 
—gives an inner clue to the direction of 
the efforts and travail towards expres- 
sion that held the composer in their 
throes during these pregnant trances: 
Of the many tones reverbrate, 
Through earth’s thousand sighs and 
dreams, 
The softest note must vibrate 
For an ear that’s quick and keen. 
From all this it would seem that 
Schumann was perpetually striving to 
perceive form and to realize sound, 
where the rest of us can only appre- 
hend inaudible emptiness, and since 
those who hear and see what is imper- 
ceptible to their fellows have always, 
from time immemorial, been esteemed 
more or less mad, we may also agree, 
if we will, that herein Schumann early 
displayed distinct portents and tokens 
of the hallucinations and tormenting 
delusions which eventually culminated 
in the darkness of his insanity. But 
although it is certain that the constant 
nerve tension of his brain was grad- 


ually and inevitably propelling him 
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towards madness, there was a very 
wide demarcation between the habitual 
series of such hallucinations as enabled 
him to produce his music, and the spas- 
modic, sterile perceptions of the de- 
spairing, groping lunatic. There was, 
however, one distinct physical cause of 
his lunacy, out of which there germin- 
ated as well an abundance of Schu- 
mann’s most characteristic composi- 
tions. This was the terrible affliction 
ot insomnia to which he became a prey 
from the age of twenty onwards. He 
grew more and more to dread the re- 
currence of this dire sleeplessness and 
its «ttendant exhaustion. Equally pur- 
suant and paramount was his increas- 
ing horror that death should overtake 
him in sleep. Thus at the crucial mo- 
ment, when the longed for lull of un- 
conscious rest may have hung over him, 
we can imagine an access of the death- 
fear, actually urging him to renewed 
mental activity; and it must certainly 
have been the stamina and constitution 
of this particular side of Schumann's 
pathology which prompted him to vis- 
ualize and transmute into music effects 
of night, darkness, twilight, dreams, 
and sleep with a directness and verac- 
ity achieved by no other composer. 
Throughout the whole literature and 
output of his music, he is never very 
long away from some night thought. 
In any verbal basis that he chose as a 
text we find him at once selecting and 
fastening upon allusions to night and 
its phantoms. His melodrame setting 
of Byron’s Manfred is an instance of 
this attraction. Were it not for the 
blot of the trite and feeble finale, so 
entirely out of gear with the demoni- 
acal irony of Byron’s conclusion, Schu- 
mann’s melodrame might justly take 
rank as the greatest, if also the most 
poignantly pathological, of his larger 
works and most extended night 
thoughts. He was at work on Man- 
fred when he was nearly forty. Signs 
of his madness had by then manifested 
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themselves on several occasions, and he 
was acutely sensitive to any encroach- 
ing premonition of his fate. Just at 
this period he was contemplating a 
move to iive at Diisseldorf, and wrote 
to a friend: 


I was looking up Diisseldorf in an 
old geography the other day, and dis- 
covered amongst its attractions, three 
convents and a madhouse. I might 
endure the convents, but it made me a 
bit uncomfortable to read of the mad- 
house. I must explain to you that 
some years back, when, as you know, 
we lived at Maxen, I had from my 
study window a full view of the asy- 
lum, Sonnenstein. I was unaware of 
this fact when we fixed upon our dom- 
icile. The proximity grew at last to 
affect me seriously; indeed, it spoilt ny 
home to me. I dread that it might 
be the same thing at Diisseldorf. But, 
of course, the geography may be at 
fault, and the institution merely the 
local hospital. I have to avoid most 
strenuously any depressing associations 
of the kind. We musicians can—in- 
deed, must—be exalted to the heights. 
As a consequence the sight of the naked 
misery of real life wounds us with al) 
the deeper harshness. 


There was clearly a most significant 
fascination for him in the suggested ob- 
session of Manfred’s apostrophe: 


The lamp must be replenished, but even 
then 

It will not burn so long as I must 
watch; 

My slumbers—if I slumber—are not 
sleep, 

But a continuance of enduring thought 

Which then I can resist not; in my heart 

There is a vigil, and these eyes but 
close to look within. 


The size and shape in which Schu- 
mann conceived his musical framework 
to the nocturna] phantasmagoria of the 
poem are of all due proportion to its 
mountain landscape. He enveloped each 
stanza with chords of curiously hazy 
texture; and as the music progresses, 
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the very lack of any sharp contrasts of 
tone-color, and yet the floating density 
of rhythm and harmony, perfectly re- 
call those opaque masses of vapor, 
chilling to the marrow, that can de- 
scend so suddenly with evening upon 
the sunlit Alpine peaks. We may 
readily accept his Manfred as an alle- 
gory of the mist and cloud of mental 
aberration that Schumann conjectured 
and feared to be thickening and closing 
in around him. 

For the substance of his Faust music, 
again, Schumann was instinctively im- 
pelled to emphasize in Goethe his own 
individual experiences and his hypnotic 
struggle to grasp and vivify all the in- 
tangible visions that beckoned to him. 
He took his material chiefly from the 
second part of the drama. One of his 
finest scenes illustrates its opening 
stanzas, when Faust lies stretched upon 
the grass in the open field. He sleeps 
intermittently. A pall of darkness 
surrounds him. Above him float the 
dim, vaporous spirits of night, croon- 
ing over his restless slumber. To their 
murmuring cadence is gradually joined 
the soft song of Ariel, heralding the 
dawn. In Schumann’s handling of this 
scene, from the first pianissimo phrases, 
with their troubled, aching hush, al- 
lotted to harps and violins, right on to 
the symphonic outburst of radiant de- 
light, from voices and full orchestra, 
at the resplendent, moving glory of the 
awakened day, there is an eerie, mirac- 
ulous subtlety that forces one to hold 
one’s breath. Schumann made pause, 
too, and brooded. long over the keen- 
edged grief and the rasping mockery of 
the “Midnight” episodes of Faust. The 
baffled, weary spirit of the protagonist 
is confronted by the “gray sisters’— 
Misery, Debt, Necessity, and Care. 
Faust combats finally with Care. He 
surrenders. He dies. And at the last, 
yoethe’s triumphant consummation, the 
mystical transfiguration of Faust, stim- 
ulated Schumann’s imagination to an 
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exultant climax of ecstasy. This final 
scene of his score, coming so suddenly 
after the gloom of the midnight music, 
is too sharp a reaction to be easy of in- 
terpretation. But, given a chorus of 
singers that can seize the instantaneous 
transition from grim darkness to reful- 
gent light, and there is no music of a 
loftier spiritual purity than Schumann’s 
setting of 

Alles Vergiingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss; 

Das Unzuliingliche, 

Hier wird’s Ereigniss. 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist est gethan. 

In this ending of his Faust music, the 
beautiful sweetness and optimism of 
Schumann’s nature asserts itself to the 
full. From the outset, the inroads of 
his mental disorder had to grapple and 
fight, inch by inch, with the sane equi- 
librium of a warm and most lovable 
sympathy. Only very slowly was 
sapped out of his veins the healthy 
blood of tender humor and whimsical 
drollery that enabled him to convey to 
us the transcendental sparkle and bril- 
liance of the Papillons, the Davids- 
biindler, the Faschingswank, or the 
Carneval. Without these genial ele- 
ments in his character, existing as he 
did increasingly and _ persistently 
shackled with pinions of dread, he 
must have grown morbidly embittered, 
unbearably acrid in his accent, as could 
happen in the case of another musical 
genius and madman, Hugo Wolf, and, 
in spite of an excessive diffidence and 
the innate dreaminess and reserve that 
frequently debarred Schumann from 
any considerable pleasure and out- 
let of intercourse with friends and 
colleagues, and held him _ aloof 
from any wider circle of social 
amenities, he could cling to an in- 
eradicable ideal of the obligations and 
joys of family kinship and affection. 
The circumstances of his marriage and 
domestic life fortuitously fostered this 
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ideal. Schumann obtained, in Clara 
Wieck the one intimate companion of 
heart and mind that ': craved. He 
could live in the closes! touch with this 
beloved wife and the « ildren that she 
bore him. As a bright reflex of his fam- 
ily happiness, he has left such night 
thoughts and exquisite tokens as the 
translucent, joyous “Abend Musik,” No. 
12 of the Op. 99; the delicious little 
“Schlummerlied,” No. 6 of the Op. 124; 
and the two miniatures. ‘“Triumerei” 
and “Kind im Einschlummern,” in the 
Scenes of Childhood. These last two 
pieces are gravely reticent, but most 
human and gracious glimpses of a lov- 
er’s nascent passion. They were com- 
posed in the first flush of Schumann’s 
love for Clara Wieck, and were inspired 
by his grateful and wondering enthu- 
siasm for her comprehending interpre- 
tations of his meaning. And hidden 
away in an unfamiliar album of piano- 
forte duets, dedicated by Schumann “‘To 
the Young of All Ages,” one comes 
upon the original version of the famous 
“A bendlied,” Op. 85, a piece which has 
become popular all the world over in 
half a dozen or more phases and keys 
of transcription for instrument or voice. 
It was a violin transcription of this par- 
ticular evening hymn and invocation 
that the votaries of Joachim were wont 
to cherish and demand of this incom- 
parable artist as an encore. The color 
and mood of this tone poem might al- 
most lead us to claim it as pendant 
and epitome to one of our own most 
expressive of English nocturnes, a noc- 
turne, moreover, contemporary in its 
decade with Schumann’s composition: 


Still the night is changing; high above 

Float soft pink clouds: others with 
deeper flush 

Stretch like flamingoes bending toward 
the south. 

Comes a more solemn brilliance o’er the 
sky, 

A meaning more intense upon the air— 

The inspiration of the dying day. 
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If it were far from Schumann’s 
temperament to attempt any musical 
reproduction of the actual sounds and 
echoes of the natural world—the sing- 
ing of birds, the rustling of leaves, the 
chant and murmur of brook and stream 
and sea, that Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
Wagner and Brahms, have excelled and 
rejoiced to utter—it could lie all the 
more within his intense introspective- 
ness of feeling to endeavor to give voice 
to the silent movement of cloud and air. 
The first of all his symphonies, the Op. 
38, known as the “Spring Symphony,” 
is little else but a limpid musical study 
in cloud. Perhaps, though, the special 
timbre and the closely linked tone reg- 
isters of the pianoforte as an instru- 
ment appealed to Schumann on the 
whole, and influenced him more advan- 
tageously than did the wider range of 
an orchestra. It is certainly at the 
piano that we can best'study his rich- 
est and most sonorous, but at the same 
time his most elated and aérial, cloud 
effects ip harmony. At his piano 
Schumann revealed himself not alone 
as a prominent pioneer, but even to-day 
he can hold his place as one of the 
finest exponents of the interwoven 
minglings of over-tone and dissonance 
so dear to later composers—César 
Franck, Debussy, Max Reger, or Cyril 
Scott. Three of the most character- 
istic of his Night Thoughts, enveloped 
in mysterious shadows, are found in 
the Op. 12. Of this group of pianoforte 
pieces Schumann wrote to Clara Wieck 
during their forbidden courtship: “They 
strike me now I’ve finished them as as- 
tonishing, fantastic, mad, if you will, 
but nevertheless really tragic, very se- 
rious and very solemn.”” Two of these 
pieces—“Traumeswirren” and “In der 
Nacht’’—are not so much suggestive of 
dreams as of haunting ghosts of 
dreams, flitting amidst sombre clouds 
lit with shimmering darts of light. 
Each piece has a strangely compelling 
emotional potency of its own. and one 
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dare not hear them too often. 
“Traumeswirren” may possibly owe its 
origin to one of Schumann’s most ag- 
gravating delusions, that he had no 
means of rescue from a crowd of bats 
whirring noiselessly around him. One 
is glad enough to leave this piece and 
turn to the first number in this set, 
“Des Abends,” so restful, and fresh, and 
fragrant in its every bar. There is 
less warmth and glow of tone-color in 
“Des Abends” than in the “Abendlied,” 
Op. 85, already cited. The latter is 
more of an autumn impression. “Des 
Abends” is distinctly a spring song, 
telling of the faint twilight floating 
happily over the fertile promise of the 
lush meadow-side and budding young 
foliage. The title “Aufschwung” 
(Soaring) of the companion piece to 
“Des Abends” gives no indication of 
either night or day. But the veiled, 
low-toned progressions of the middle 
section are in the mood of the vague- 
ness and solitude of night. The reiter- 
ation and transposition of the minor 
thirds of the first theme, and the frag- 
mentary design of the rhythm, ab- 
ruptly cut short—only to gather force 
and rush forward again—soaring higher 
and higher, accentuate an uncanny, per- 
sistent obsession, alluring, but painful 
in its very vigor. The four “Night 
Pieces,” Op. 22, also for the pianoforte, 
equally evolve a vivid study of a round 
of sleepless hours for a brain frantic- 
ally alert. The mournful wraiths of 
the musician’s tired fantasy pass 
hither and thither, restless and unap- 
peased. As the night wears on they 
gather substance and body. They en- 
circle him and break into a hubbub of 
mocking, tragic laughter. But with 
the last number of the set, Schumann’s 
note of sweetness and quiescence once 
more spontaneously asserts itself. The 
evil demons are exorcised and driven 
back. We are ushered into the pres- 
ence of a night assuredly not meant for 
sleep: 


But for the waking of the finer sense 

To every murmuring and gentle sound, 

To subtlest odors, pulses, visitings 

That touch our frames with wings too 
delicate 

To be discerned amid the blare of day. 


The same tranquil serenity relieves 
and pervades us in the “Nachtlied,” Op. 
108, for chorus and orchestra; and the 
gem of the triple cantata, “Paradise 
and the Peri,” is the chorus “Sleep on, 
sleep on.” To Schumann the pursuit 
of music had forcedly to be a specific 
nerve excitant. Given though a man 
with his quiet, unobtrusive sense of 
beauty, his gentle disposition, and ca- 
pacity for simple enjoyment, and there 
is a bare chance that in the regular vo- 
cation of some non-creative, bread-win- 
ning existence, he might have escaped 
insanity. But then, on the other hand, 
he would also have escaped being a 
genius, and the world would never 
have heard of him. And whether, if 
put to the test, even if it could, genius 
would consent for a moment to forego 
one iota of its penalties is a moot 
question. 

In the evolution of his critical tastes, 
Jean Paul Richter and E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann appear to have appealed as much 
to Schumann’s imaginative faculty as 
they did to hundreds of other readers. 
and, for the matter of that, writers 
both before and during his period. If 
we are to believe literary chronicles, 
half the genius of Europe, from Goethe 
to Balzac and Carlyle, at some time or 
other found inspiration in the pages of 
these two Romanticists. Schumann 
avowedly borrowed their titles, ‘“Phan- 
tasiestiicke,” “Nachtstiicke,” “Kreisler- 
iana,” and so on; and to a present gen- 
eration of musicians they would both 
probably be practically unknown were 


it not for Schumann’s nomenclature, or 


for the adaptations of his antipodes. 
the brilliant maker of comic operas, Of- 
fenbach. “Jean Paul” and Hoffmann 
have long since dropped out of the cat- 














The Night Thoughts 


egory of popular classics. When in 
curiosity we delve back to them, we 
may be puzzled to discover their merits. 
Their sentiment, to the modern mind, 
can be as puerile and pretentious as 
their idiom is antiquated. From Schu- 
mann’s genius they seem as remote as 
Jean Jacques Rousseau may be from 
Anatole France. Of infinitely greater 
value and evidence was the warm af- 
finity of Schumann to the poetry of 
Heine. ‘The collected edition of some 
250 of the “Schumann” songs forms 
in itself one of the most important 
branches of the German Lied. The 
text of nearly fifty of these songs is 
from Heine. Amongst them, Night 
Thoughts abound. “Ich habe im 
Traum geweinet,” “Allniichtlich im 
Traume seh’ ich dich,” “Was will die 
einsame Triine”; some of the finest lyr- 
ics from the “Buch der Lieder” were im- 
mediately associated with Schumann’s 
first essays in song-writing, and easily 
became classical types in vocal music, 
where poet and composer dwell to- 
gether inseparably. Every chord and 
tone of Schumann’s imagination could 
thrill and respond magically to the 
hidden melody of Heine, to his 
euphony, to the strong beat of his 
rhyme, to the extraordinary variety of 
his rhythms, and, above all, to the half- 
expressed, fragile suggestiveness of 
Heine. 

In “Morgens stehe ich auf und 
frage,” or in “Lieb’ Liebchen leg’s 
Hiindchen,” Schumann punctuates and 
quickens each sharp stab of Heine’s 
tragedy, and still contrives to shroud 
each little poem with the remote, far- 
away sensation of a dream. “Abends 
am Strand”—one of Heine’s most sar- 
donic moments of wit—is less, of 
course, near to Schumann’s own na- 
ture. Nevertheless, he made of it a 
notably dramatic song; and, with the 
“Lotus Blume,” his sparsely modulated 
chords present one of the most striking 
examples extant in music of the sim- 
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plicity of a consummate mastery of 
technique. Plain and simple as is the 
structure of this song, it can breathe 
an intangible vitality from its every 
-phrase. Schumann filled each tiny in- 
terstice and pause of Heine’s verse 
with the shimmer and gleam of the 
moon-rays, thrusting their darts into 
the flower’s bosom. Besides his set- 
tings of Heine, Schumann turned for 
his song material to practically all that 
is comprised in Germany’s one brief su- 
preme period of lyrism.* 

“Zwielicht,” “Der Nussbaum,” “Die 
Stille,” “Mondnacht,” “Meine schéne 
Sterne,” and “Friihlingsnacht” are half 
a dozen of his Night Thoughts, en- 
twined round various national poets. 
All of these songs are instinct with 
youth and vigor. “Friihlingsnacht,” 
especially, brims and bubbles over with 
the sap of countless rejoicing, growing 
leaves and buds and shoots delighting 
in the fecundity of night. Byron sup- 
plied one or two pregnant Schumann- 
esque night thoughts in song; or in 
songs like “Lust der Sturmwind” and 
“Es stiirmet am Abendhimmel,” the 
soaring melody is so held up and 
grasped by the rushing, impetuous 
rhythm of the accompaniment that we 
are reminded of nothing so much as a 
scudding mass of menacing cloud that 
has suddenly enfolded and silenced 
the gay chant of a lark carolling its 
evening ode to sundown. A most im- 
pressive setting of words by Lenau, 
“Der schwere Abend,” is another song 
in which the chromatic harmony al- 
ways hovering round the dull tonality 
of E flat minor, combined with the slow 
counter-rhythms of voice against ac- 
companiment, evokes one’s every mem- 
ory of the penetrating melancholy of 

1A taste for English translations of Ger- 
man songs is at present much in vogue in 
England. Whether Schumann’s songs, in 
which the euphony and sound of word and 
music are so closely linked, can be adequately 
reproduced with any other language than the 
original is doubtful. The most literary 
and the most musical translations that one 


knows nearest to the spirit of composer and 
poet alike are those signed “R. H. Elkin.” 
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some starless, sinister night, when a 
ghostly stillness oppresses us, a prelude 
to the imminent crash of a storm. Still 
another, and a very beautiful, night 
thought is the cry, “Reich mir die 
Hiinde Wolke,” so vibrant, that it is 
as if the composer had actually put 
forth his hand, and stretched and 
touched and made his own these scund- 
less, fleeting, responseless, but so closely 
watched and apprehended friends. 
Many lovely cradle songs and lullabies 
are scattered through Schumann’s lyr- 
ics of the same gentle tenderness as 
the pianoforte Night Thoughts dedicated 
to wife and child. But if we wish to 
taste and know how deeply music can 
express the equanimity, the philosophy 
of the larger spiritual relationships of 
man to all that is above, and beneath, 
and around him, symbolized in the ef- 
figy and garb of night, we shall turn to 
one single page of a few bars only. 
Schumann’s “Nachtlied,”’ Op. 96, No. 1, 
a setting of Goethe’s ‘Ueber allen Gip- 
feln.” The bare, unornamented breadth 
of the melody of this song; the clean, 
majestic sweep of the rhythm; the 
choice of the key of C major, the least 
complex of tonalities; the slightly 
sharpened degree of tone color in the 
intermediate development; and _ the 
gradual shifting back to the unshad- 
owed note of peace of the first phase— 
here is well all that can be fathomed 
of the meaning of abiding, eternal rest. 
Foethe’s rare strophe in itself grips 
home to the cry—and clasps the heart 
The Fortnightly Review. 


—of tired humanity. But Schumann’s 
music wondrously enhances the em- 
brace of each word. We may be glad 
to remember that this song belongs to 
the later chronology of Schumann’s 
compositions. It can be cherished as 
the most appropriate epitaph possible 
to the struggle of Schumann’s own ex- 
istence. As must have happened again 
and again in the experience of count- 
less myriads of other lives, so with 
Schumann. Some ghastly fear that 
bas threatened all along, and that may 
even have at times almost paralyzed 
us with its dread, finally hems us in, 
encircles us, and becomes an irrevoca- 
ble reality. But the very realization 
proves an unexpected, instantaneous 
blessing and mercy. Schumann was 
destined to die in a madhouse; and his 
continual horror of death in sleep had, 
year in, year out, curiously foreshad- 
owed the manner and fashion of his 
end. When the end came, though, 
death and life fought over no victim 
agonized with conscious terror. Schu- 
mann’s last breath went out of him 
during a most peaceful interlude of 
sleep. 


Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh. 

In allen Wipfeln 

Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch. 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 


Ruhest du auch. 
A. E. Keeton. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

You can imagine how curiously Ca- 
milla looked out for Clara’s arrival in 
church next day, and how closely she 
scanned her future sister-in-law’s face 


as she passed up the aisle behind the 
bride. Camilla was feeling a little op- 
pressed by the prevailing splendor, by 
the crowd and by her own loneliness. 
For Michael did not sit with her. He 
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had been obliged to go to the City first, 
and he came later than she did. It 
had been impossible to catch his eye, 
and she saw him taken past her to a 
front pew, where he sat with the 
pride’s relatives and intimate friends. 
She had not been to a wedding since 
she went to Clotilda’s, and that had 
been a very different affair. Besides, 
she had been a child then, not much 
older than Bob was now. Compared 
with Clara she felt a child still, and yet 
she knew that Clara was hardly a year 
older. Camilla watched her all through 
the ceremony, observed her air of com- 
placency, admired her self-possession. 
It was a cheerful wedding. The fam- 
ilies on either side were pleasant, pros- 
perous people; the bridegroom was in- 
stalling his bride in an attractive home; 
their union had met with approval 
amongst their friends. They saw no 
cause for tears over an event expected 
to increase the general sum of happi- 
ness, so they entered the church smil- 
ing, they left it smiling, and when Ca- 
milla found her way with the crowd 


to Rutland-gate and entered the draw- . 


ing-room she saw Michael congratu- 
lating a bride who looked as little 
moved or nervous as any of her 
guests. 

Camilla herself felt moved by the 
ceremony she had just witnessed, 
partly because she had looked forward 
and seen Michael at the altar making 
those solemn vows with Clara’s hand in 
his, and partly because to a girl of her 
disposition the outward show of tem- 
poral prosperity could not quite thrust 
into the background the higher issues 
of a union ordained to last till death 
and for some faithful hearts beyond it. 
As she stood at the back of the crowd 
pressing round the bride and bride- 
groom she looked at the faces near her 
for some sign that others were stirred 
as she was herself, and so her glance, 
travelling here and there, came at last 
to Mrs. St. Erth, who stood near a 


group of palms talking to a man Ca- 
milla did not know; and she was struck 
again to-day by the insubstantial look 
that made her think of Madeline as a 
creature who had just touched the earth 
but belonged to it less completely than 
other mortals. Her furs and her vel- 
vet gown did not give her weight, but 
rather seemed to emphasize the fragile 
effect of her beauty. Camilla edged 
her way through the crush until she 
stood near the group of palms, and 
when she saw her opportunity, shy and 
self-distrustful as she was, she went up 
to Mrs. St. Erth, certain of a kind re- 
ception. But as she took Madeline’s 
hand and met her glance she was 
shocked by the misery in her face and 
by her heavy eyes. The girl did not 
understand the tragedy of which she 
saw the outward signs, and she thought 
that her princess out of a fairy tale 
must be ill. 

“Are you ill?” she said anxiously. 

“No,” said Madeline. “I’m not ill. 
I'm tired. Let us go and sit down 
over there.” 

“It was a pretty wedding—wasn’t 
it?” said Camilla, making the inevita- 
ble remark, chiefly because she was 
thinking of Madeline and not of the 
wedding at all. 

“Yes,” said Madeline absently. “I 
suppose Clara will be married next?” 

“I suppose so,” said Camilla, with a 
little sigh; and before this stereotyped 
bit of dialogue could develop into any- 
thing better Clara came towards them. 
Camilla wondered whether there would 
be some recognition of the new tie be- 
tween them, some greater warmth and 
friendliness in the young lady's manner 
to herself. She could not discover any- 
thing of the kind, however. Clara 
spoke and smiled with her usual gra- 
ciousness, but made it clear at once 
that she had come there for Mrs. St. 
Erth, who was to be presented to some 
one of importance on the other side of 
the room. 
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“I would much rather stay here,” 
said Madeline. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t,” said Clara, 
and carried her off. Camilla sat where 
she was for a time, feeling rather for- 
lorn. Then she got up to follow the 
crowd going down to the dining-room, 
and in the crush her friend the middy 
found her, to his own joy and hers. 
They ate cakes and sweets and ices, 
like the children they were, drank the 
bride’s health in champagne, and went 
off together to look at the presents. 
For a few minutes they had the room 
to themselves, and therefore, when the 
middy came to a card bearing Mr. St. 
Erth’s name and affixed to a diamond 
pendant, he felt free to take it up and 
put it down again with a juvenile snort 
of disapproval. 

“Brute!” he said. 

“Yes!” said Camilla, with rage and 
sympathy. 

“T sat near Aunt Madeline in church. 
I believe he beats her.” 

“Oh!” cried Camilla, her eyes round 
with horror. “Is she your aunt? 
Why don’t you kill him?” 

“‘He’s my uncle—worse luck. It isn’t 
so easy to kill a man in these days. 
I’d have done it formerly—to please 
you.” 

“But how can you bear to believe 
such a thing and do nothing? Not you 
exactly, but everybody else—the older 
ones.” 

“I’m old enough for anything,” said 
the middy, “but what can a fellow do? 
When once people are married—you 
see, they’re married. The great thing 
is to be careful.” 

“I suppose it is,” said Camilla ab- 
sently. 

“A girl should always marry a man 
without an ounce of vice in him. Now 
I could have told Aunt Madeline what 
Uncle Anthony was like.” 

“Any one could,” said Camilla; “his 
face condemns him.” 

“I hear your brother is going to 


marry Clara Walsingham?” said the 
middy, changing the subject. 

“Who says so?” 

“Every one. Didn’t you know?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Camilla; “but I 
thought it was to be kept secret till af- 
ter the wedding.” 

“T suppose it leaked out. I’m glad. 
It brings you and me nearer together.” 

“Does it?” said Camilla, not seeing 
how. The middy reminded her of Bob, 
and she liked him, but he did not rouse 
any sentiment in her. He was too ab- 
surdly young to impress a romantic 
girl of seventeen. 

“I’m going to sea again soon,” he 
said. “I shall be away two years.” 

“They will soon pass,” said Camilla. 

The boy looked as if this point of 
view did not please him, but their téte- 
a-téte was stopped now by an incursion 
into the room of other wedding guests. 
Michael and Clara came with them. 
They both looked as happy as people 
should whose betrothal has just been 
acknowledged by those in authority and 
rejoiced over by friends, and Camilla, 
going up to them, was rewarded by one 
of Clara’s charming smiles. 

“You know our news?” Clara said. 

“Camilla guessed last night directly 
she saw me,” said Michael. “It seems 
I have a tell-tale countenance.” 

“That is just what happened to me,” 
said Clara. ‘The moment I went up- 
stairs the secret was out.” 

“When you are living together like 
cat and dog you will learn to keep your 
faces in better order,” said Mr. St. 
Erth, who had come up to them; “at 
least you will, Clara. Dissimulation 
comes as natural to woman as breath- 
ing.” 

“I suppose it is natural to you to 
think so,” said Clara, with delicate dis- 
dain. ‘ 

“It is a matter of fact, not of opin- 
ion,” said Mr. St. Erth. “My wife 
came home yesterday looking as if she 
had risen from the dead. When I 
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asked her what the devil was the mat- 
ter she said she had neuralgia.” 

“People do have neuralgia,” said 
Clara. ‘ 

“People do tell lies,” said Mr. St. 
Erth, who saw, as Michael did, that 
Madeline had come near and was lis- 
tening to what her husband said. 
“However, when they belong to me I 
punish them.” 

Clara turned away with aversion she 
took no pains to conceal, while Camilla 
looked at the man with childish horror. 

“It’s enough to make a girl think 
she’ll never marry,” said the indignant 
voice of the middy. 

Mr. St. Erth, who heard him, turned 
with a disagreeable mirthless chuckle, 
and stared at the boy and girl till they 
wished the earth would open and swal- 
low them. 

“It will be twenty years before you 
have enough to marry on,” he said, 
with a side glance at Camilla, and then 
he walked away. 

“Brute!” said the middy for the sec- 
ond time that afternoon, and then he re- 
membered that Madeline was at his el- 
bow, and looked at her shamefacedly. 
But she seemed not to have heard. Her 
face was white and strained, and her 
eyes looked beyond the two young peo- 
ple at her side. They seemed to fol- 
low Michael and Clara, who were 
slowly making a progress round the 
room and still receiving many congrat- 
ulations. 

Their marriage was not to take place 
for a year. Mr. Walsingham had 
made that a condition of allowing the 
engagement, which he pointed out ,to 
his wife and daughter pleased his heart 
better than his head. He thought Mi- 
chael the best of good fellows, and ex- 
pected him to do well in the world, 
but he would not do well unless he put 
by money, and if he did this he would 
not have much to spend for some years 
to come. 

“It is a possible marriage for Clara, 
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but it’s not a brilliant one,” he said to 
his wife. ‘You have always told me 
you meant the girls to marry well.” 

“Beatrice has married well,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Clara is prettier than Beatrice, and 
cleverer.” 

“I know—-but—the fact is, my dear, 
the child fell in love.” 

“He has his whole family to support,” 
Mr. Walsingham grumbled on. 

“That won’t be for long. The girls 
will marry in their own sphere, and 
the boy can go to business. early. 
The mother has a little, Michael tells 
me. When he marries he must make 
them some small definite allowance. I 
am sure he will take our advice.” 

“What do you mean by the girls’ 
sphere?” asked Mr. Walsingham. 

“Oh well—you can imagine. Clara 
thinks that she will be able to detach 
Michael entirely in time. There really 
is no reason why he should let them 
hang round his throat. He was 
brought up in a different world.” 

“That young sister is a modest, 
pretty creature,” said Mr. Walsingham. 

“Quite,” admitted his wife. “I dare 
say Clara will ask her to lunch some- 
times.” 

Of course Clara did not speak in this 
way to Michael of his family. She 
was far too adroit. She wrote a pretty 
little letter to Mrs. Severin saying that 
she meant to go and see her again some 
day before Christmas, and that she 
hoped she was not behaving selfishly in 
taking Michael from his family on 
Christmas Day. When she had sent it 
she felt that, as usual, she had done ex- 
actly the right thing, and that Mrs. 
Severin would be charmed by her gra- 
ciousness. 

“Look at this,” said Mrs. Severin, 
showing the letter to Camilla. “She 
means to come and see me some day 
before Christmas! Assuredly I shall 
never understand English ways. When 
your father asked me to marry him he 
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did so with his parents’ knowledge and 
approval, and directly we were be- 
trethed we went to them together to 
receive their blessing.” 

Camilla did not say much, but as the 
days went by she felt, as her mother 
did, that Michael had allied himself 
with people who left them out in the 
cold. She would not have minded this 
if she had cared less for her brother, 
but her heart ached at the thought of 
losing him, and she saw that this 
must come of his marriage. He did 
not see it yet. On various occasions 
he made some effort to bring Clara to- 
gether with his people, but Clara always 
had some reason that kept Rutland- 
gate and the corner house apart, and 
Michael did not urge encounters that he 
feared must be inharmonious. The 
more intimate he became in the Wal- 
singham household the more clearly he 
saw that their ways were not the ways 
of his folk. Still, he reasoned, most 
marriages bring with them some ele- 
ments of disparity, and he supposed 
Clara knew better than most people 
how to make rough places smooth. So 
when she suggested paying a visit to 
his mother on the Saturday before 
Christmas he was delighted, and in the 
simplicity of his heart expected Mrs. 
Severin and Camilla to be delighted 
too. But Mrs. Severin only said that 
Clara ought to have been to see her 
long since, and that Saturday would 
not be convenient because Ada, the par- 
lormaid, was going out. 

“Can’t Ada go out some other day?” 
he asked. 

“It would be easier to ask Clara to 
come some other day,” said Mrs. Sev- 
erin. “Ada has the temper of a fury, 
and I hope that Clara has not.” 

“Clara has a charming temper,” said 
Michael; but he found that Clara was 
not quite pleased when he asked her to 
alter the day of her visit. The gra- 
cious condescension of manner that Mi- 
chael’s people had marked and never 


digested became visible to him for a 
moment as she said that she could not 
appoint another afternoon for at least a 
fortnight. 

“What makes you so busy?” said 
Michael. 

“I am always busy,” said Clara, “and 
it is a long way from here to Regent's 
Park.” 

That was not spoken with her usual 
adroitness, and she knew it as the 
words passed her lips. Michael per- 
formed the journey several times a 
week for her sake, and his ironical 
glance showed her that he thought the 
excuse a poor one. 

“I want you to go as soon as you 
can,” he said. 

Clara really had a charming temper, 
and she was honestly in love with Mi- 
chael, so she said at once that she 
would go on the following Sunday, 
since he wished her to go soon. She 


' still believed that when they were mar- 


ried she would be able to twist Michael 
round her little finger and separate him 
from his family as completely as she 
thought desirable, yet even in these 
early days she sometimes found that he 
refused to twist. She had been at- 
tracted by his strong, clean-shaven face 
and by his fine eyes, but she had not 
sufficiently considered that a man with 
Michael’s physique and Michael’s rec- 
ord is not likely to be as soft as 
silk. 

The Walsinghams never used their 
carriage on a Sunday, so Clara arrived 
at the corner house in a taxi-cab at 
four o’clock. She had not been there 
since she called with her mother in 
June and found the front steps laden 
with furniture. Now a neatly-dressed 
maid opened the door and took her into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Severin 
and Camilla awaited her. They came 
forward, and as Mrs. Severin took the 
girl’s hand she stooped to kiss her. 
Clara had not expected this, and though 
she meant to show no surprise, Mrs. 
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Severin understood that she had been 
rather effusive. She again felt that 
she did not understand English ways 


from the inner point of view, but she- 


wished to be agreeable to her future 
daughter-in-law, so she observed that 
it was a cold afternoon and that yester- 
day’s Daily Mail said there was skating 
at Sandringham. Clara did not under- 
stand why Sandringham was dragged 
in to the conversation, but she drew 
near the fire with the two ladies and 
asked if Camilla could skate. 

“Michael has taken Bob for a short 
walk,” said Mrs. Severin, feeling sure 
that Michael’s movements must be 
more interesting to Clara than anything 
else. “He will be here directly.” 

“I was rather early,” said Clara; “we 
came fast.” 

Mrs. Severin gazed at the girl and lis- 
tened to her, fascinated by her ele- 
gance, frozen by a manner that was 
natural to Clara because she had ac- 
quired it imperceptibly, but which 
seemed to people of a homelier social 
medium artificial and superfine. Mrs. 
Severin waited with every breath, too, 
for some reference to the great event 
that brought Clara into the family: 
perhaps for some word about Michael 
that, struck from the glow in the girl’s 
heart, would find an answering warmth 
in his mother’s. But no such word 
came, and Mrs. Severin, finding this 
reticence monstrous and unbearable, 
ended it herself. She looked at Clara’s 
gloved hand, and remembered that her 
son’s ring must be there. 

“Camilla and I would like to see 
your engagement ring,” she said. 

Clara smiled and took off her left- 
hand glove. The diamonds of the ring 
sparkled impressively, and Clara ex- 
plained that they were fine ones. But 
she said nothing about Michael. 

“Michael tells me that you are not 
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to be married for a year,” said Mrs. 
Severin. 

“We are in no hurry,” said Clara. 
“T am rather young still—and my fa- 
ther and mother want to keep me as 
long as they can. They will miss me 
terribly, they say.” 

“We shall miss Michael,” said Mrs. 
Severin; “but after all—we gain a 
daughter by the marriage and your par- 
ents gain a son.” 

“Ye-es,” said Clara, but she was 
saved from replying at greater length 
to this hoary and unwelcome platitude 
by the arrival of Michael with Bob, and 
a few minutes later by the arrival of 
tea. Clara hurt her future mother-in- 
law’s feelings seriously by refusing to 
have any, and, in spite of Mrs. Severin’s 
protests, abiding by her refusal. The 
girl thought she had never seen quite 
so many and quite such large or quite 
such odd-looking cakes before, and she 
had no idea that the ladies had spent 
two whole days preparing them from 
German recipes in her honor. The 
frost of her presence made itself felt 
again when she would not eat them. 

“You’re not in a hurry, are, you, 
Clara?’ said Michael. 

“I’m afraid I am,” said Clara. “Peo- 
ple are coming to tea, and I ought to be 
there.” 

“I thought you were coming to tea 
with us,” said Bob. 

“So did I,” said Mrs. Severin, getting 
up because Clara did, but looking art- 
lessly annoyed. 

“I’m sorry,” murmured Clara with a 
pretty apologetic air; but she carried 
Michael away with her, and the ladies 
left behind at the corner house felt as 
children do when their beautiful col- 
ored balloon collapses and will not blow 
out again. The afternoon that was to 
have been exciting had turned sad and 
flat. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ANGKOR. 
A FRAGMENT OF OBSCURE HISTORY. 
BY SIR HUGH OLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


L 

Some years ago I published a book 
entitled Heroes of Eile, which con- 
tained among other things a description 
of the immense ruined temples of Kam- 
bodia. I told therein all that books and 
photographs could teach me concerning 
these tremendous monuments which 
were raised by the people of a mighty 
Empire that has passed away in honor 
of gods whom their children no longer 
worship. I told how’ Angkor was a 
big and flourishing town when it was 
visited by the envoy sent from China 
by Kublai Kaan in 1296-97, and how it 
was a deserted spot, the marvellous 
beauties of its buildings over-grown 
and half-hidden by the jungle, when it 
was visited by the Portuguese adven- 
turer Christoval de Jaque in 1606. Also, 
making the best use I could of the 
scanty data then at the disposal of the 
student, I set forth a theory (which had 
the merit of making use of all the facts 
and of accounting for all the circum- 
stances, and the demerit of being com- 
pletely false), seeking hereby to explain 
the sudden exodus from Angkor and 
the disintegration of the great Khmer 
Empire. 

Since then, I have visited Indo-China 
for the express purpose of seeing Ang- 
kor with my own eyes, of testing the 
soundness (or rather the unsoundness) 
of my theoretical interpretation of its 
history, and of learning all that French 
enterprise and scholarship have been 
able to effect towards the penetration 
of its mysteries. Now come I to make 
public recantation of my errors; but 
this I do very gladly, for, just as the 
wonders of Angkor, seen by an eye, 
loving and reverent, utterly transcend 
all that can be written or told of them, 
so the history of the men who here 
wrought so greatly surpasses in marvel 


and in its tremendous tragedy anything 
that imagination could construct. 


II. 
We be the gods of the East— 
Older than all— 
Masters of mourning and feast, 
How shall we fall? 
Will they gape to the husks that ye 
proffer, 
And yearn to your song? 
And we, have we nothing to offer 
Who ruled them so long 
In the fume of the incense, the clash of 
the cymbal, the blare of the 
conch and the gong? 
The Naulahka. 

I was at Phnom Penh, the capital of 
modern Kambodia, the which is a Pro- 
tectorate of France, ruled by a French 
Resident in the name of its aged King. 
I had just quitted Angkor, after many 
days passed among its temples, and the 
spell of its magic was still upon me. 
Yonder, up the dismal river which flows 
from the Great Lake, behind the thick 
curtain of the sparsely inhabited for- 
est, I had dwelt almost alone amid 
things ancient and wonderful. Here, 
in a place one-half of which is a mod- 
ern French town, I was jarred by the 
incongruity which is bred by grafting 
on to the gnarled trunk of Asia the 
rank products of latter-day Europe. I 
sought solitude and peace. I wanted 
to think—to meditate upon all that I 
had seen at Angkor and all that I had 
learned of its tragic history. I wanted 
to get once more into tune with the 
Asia of olden days, away from the 
noise inseparable from its invasion by 
the West, and thus I came, at the close 
of day, to the foot of the stairway that 
leads up the face of the Phnom to the 
pagoda which crowns it. 

To the north, south and west, and 
east across the waters of the Mekong, 
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the country lay spread out in an end- 
less flat, clothed in the dim greenery of 
its vegetation, but immediately around 
the Phnom were trim public gardens, 
set with cages, in which were pent a 
few leopards and many woebegone 
wildfowl. And to me these things 
were symbols—the pagoda, the wild 
creatures of the forest, the aged King 
yonder in his palace, the neat gardens, 
the cages, the sentry-guarded French 
Residency on the river’s brink—sym- 
bols ef the Great Captivity. 

Immediately before me a long flight 
of brick steps ran upward between 
twin balustrades fashioned in the like- 
ness of the seven-headed cobra of the 
Brahmans. The rounded bodies of 
the huge snakes formed the balustrades 
themselves; the seven up-reared heads, 
fanning out into a single menacing 
cobra-hood, rose one on each side of 
the stairway’s base; the pointed tails 
writhed into the air against the sky 
high above me. 

At the head of the stairway, smooth 
lawns surrounded the sacred places, 
and tipped suddenly down steep banks, 
smothered in clustering green things. 
The detestable, immaculate gardens 
were mercifully hidden. Here, in aw- 
ful veiled seclusion, dwell the most 
ancient of the gods of the East. 

A pagoda, brilliant with gold-leaf 
and many colored tiles, its roof decked 
with long, branching, outward-curving 
horns, stood forward, touched by the 
rays of the dying sun, striking a note 
of gaiety, light and joyous. Behind 
it—the immense solid base almost in 
contact with its threshold—rose a great 
dagaba—a ponderous mass of gray 
stone and rust-colored lichen, tapering 
to a tall and delicate spire, that led 
the eye up and up, and the heart 
heavenward. It, too, struck its indi- 
vidual note, sombre, awful, and aus- 
tere. It was as though pagoda and 
dagaba, in combination, were designed 
to offer to the gods all the joys and all 
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the sorrows that fill or oppress the 
heart of man. 

The head of the stairway, the plinth 
of the dagaba, and each angle of its base, 
were guarded by alternate giants and 
lions, carved massively of stone, those 
at the angles of the dagaba rising one 
above the other in outstanding tiers. 
The giants were monsters, stout of 
trunk and limb, with faces sinister and 
grotesque, reposing big folded hands 
on the grips of grounded pollard-clubs. 
The lions were the heraldic lions of 
Asia, posturing in unseemly-wise, with 
out-thrust buttocks, bodies wonderfully 
foreshortened, the legs of a jibbing 
horse, and uplifted ferocious heads. Yet 
in some subtle fashion the very gro- 
tesqueness of these distorted effigies of 
man and beast-—grim, motionless, im- 


passive—enhanced the dignity and 
solemnity of this refuge of the ancient 
gods. 


In the west, over the flat half-sub- 
merged country, visible above the dense 
shrubberies, the day was dying in a 
wonderful blaze of color, the heavens 
above—invaded in many directions by 
great waves of crimson—showing a 
deep azure in startling contrast to the 
vivid green streaks inset about the fur- 
nace-mouth of the horizon. In the 
east, across the dull red flood of the 
river, a moon near the full was rising 
from a bed of rosy cloud-fleece, its orb 
delicately tinted by the reflected glow 
of sunset. Between sun and moon 
was uplifted the dark and shadowy 
pyramid of the dagaba with its grim 
wardens dimly seen. 

A big black lizard thrust its diamond- 
shaped head forth from a cranny be- 
tween two huge stones and scarred the 
stillness with its loud discordant out- 
cry, like the warning note of some om- 
inous night-bird. Then again a great 
hush fell. 

I had found that which I had been 
seeking. It was the East, this—the 
real East, mysterious and very ancient, 
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waiting with her immense and meas- 
ureless patience to catch the awful 
whisper that shall reveal the secrets of 


life and birth and death. For she is 
ever expectant—-the East— never 
weary, never faithless, always wait- 


ing, waiting for the whisper which does 
not come. 

The sadness of the last hour of day— 
to me the saddest thing in all the im- 
meosurable sadness of the East— 
brooded over the darkening land like 
some vast menacing shadow. The 
earth, faint with spent energies, 
drowsed and dreamed amid the soft 
glamour of the twilight, wrapped about 
by airs heavy and warm, velvet-soft 
and fragrant. Yet the stillness of 
that hushed place was like an anxious 
heart-beat. 

And here, seemingly remote from 
man, in the shadow of the gods of eld, 
watching the dying day, I pieced to- 
gether from the fragmentary knowl- 
edge, which the research of others had 
furnished, the wonderful tragic history 
of a mighty vanished race—the Brah- 
mans of Kambodia. 


Ill. 


Strangers drawn from the ends of the 
earth, jewelled and plumed were 
we; 

I was the Lord of the Inca Race, and 
she was the Queen of the Sea. 
Under the stars, beyond our stars, 

where the reinless meteors glow, 

Hotly we stormed Valhalla, a million 
years ago. 

Dust of the stars was under our feet, 
glitter of stars above; 

Wreck of our wrath came reeling down 
as we fought and we spurned and 
we strove; 

Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, 
and scattered them to and fro, 
The night that we stormed Valhalla, a 

million years ago. 
The Naulahka. 


The Brahmans of Kambodia! Even in 
these days of universal and encyclo- 
peedic knowledge, how many educated 
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Englishmen, I wonder, have ever so 
much as heard of them? Yet in Asia 
itself, the great treasure-house of hu- 
man history—the longest, most tre- 
mendous, the least amply recorded— 
there is hardly to be found a page more 
wonderful than that upon which their 
story is inscribed. It is a record of a 
vast exodus, of ruthless invasion, of 
conquest, of victory; a tale of immense 
achievement, of merciless dominion; a 
history of an unfettered despotism ex- 
ercised during centuries over the souls 
and bodies of thousands—men of many 
races and divergent creeds—whom that 
despotism welded and blent into a sin- 
gle subject people. It records gigantic 
schemes conceived, great dreams 
dreamed, stupendous projects under- 
taken—schemes brought almost to tri- 
umphant fruition, dreams that so 
nearly materialized, projects that failed 
so narrowly of complete realization. 
Yet to-day, in Kambodia, the scene of 
their greatest achievement, scarcely a 
legend lingers of these men who 
wrought so mightily. To gods and 
demons are attributed the gigantic 
monuments which are the relics that 
bear witness to their former greatness, 
the gravestones and the wreckage of 
their Empire. It has been left to the 
skilled Orientalists of Europe—and no- 
tably of France—to reconstruct the 
story of their triumphs and their 
achievements, of their transcendent 
glory and the overwhelming tragedy of 
their fall. 

Yet we, who come now into these 
quiet lands and look on what the Brah- 
mans have bequeathed to us through 
eyes unclouded by the veil of supersti- 
tion—the which, in Asia, so quickly 
shrouds all history in a dense obscur- 
ity of myth—can only guess at and 
grope for the truth, add speculation to 
speculation and surmise to surmise, un- 
til something resembling a connected 
story is forced grudgingly to emerge. 
The inscriptions carved upon. the 
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stones with which the Brahmans 
wrought such marvels tell us little save 
dates and names; the vigorous bas-re- 
liefs of the great temple of Angkor 
Wat afford a few vague hints; the pu- 
rity of the Sanskrit used, even when 
written in Kambodian character, sup- 
plies some important indications; lit- 
tle shreds of internal evidence help us 
here and there; but, in spite of all, mys- 
tery hovers eternally about these im- 
mense mausolea of forgotten achieve- 
ment—the unyielding mystery and si- 
lence of the dead. Now and again the 
mists of doubt and of conjecture lift 
for an elusive moment to afford us 
some fleeting glimpse of interminable 
vistas, then shuts down in impenetrable 
fog, leaving us to guess and grope 
anew. 

They quitted India, these Brahmans, 
crossed the sacred Ganges, which so 
long was held by the men of the West 
to be the utmost limit of the habitable 
world, and pushed forth fearlessly into 
the Unknown. They can hardly have 
been driven out, as the result of disas- 
trous fight, these men of might and 
vigor and enterprise—warriors, schol- 
ars, scribes, and workers in wood and 
stone, members of the proudest caste 
on earth, inspired by an unshakable 
faith in their own divinity, in their in- 
vincible prowess, in their innate right 
to enslave and to subdue. Moreover, 
there are indications that in the land 
of their voluntary exile they main- 
tained during centuries intimate rela- 
tions with the Brahmanistic India 
whence they had come. Rather, one 
imagines, they must have been the vic- 
tims of one of those sudden, myste- 
rious wave-like impulses which from 
time to time have infected whole na- 
tions with uncontrollable restlessness 
and have driven them on and out, goad- 
ing them to turn their backs upon the 
near securities and to pass forth into 
the waste places, like the devils cast 
out of the man. 
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They came in mighty armed hosts, 
with elephants and war-chariots, with 
bows and arrows, with targe and coat 
ef mail, with legions of helmeted 
sword- and spearmen. They poured 
through Manipur and Arakan; overran 
what to-day are Burma, Northern Siam, 
and the Shan States; made their way 
across the transgangic peninsula to the 
shores of the Great Lake of Tonlé Sap; 
and then, their wanderings ending al- 
most as inexplicably as they had be- 
gun, halted in the lap of this flat and 
melancholy land and out of it fashioned 
their empire. They had passed 
through some of the most lovely and 
gracious country which even the trop- 
ics of Asia can offer to eye and heart, 
yet they had not been tempted to stay 
their progress. Now, amid sparse and 
desolate forests, they built their cities 
of wooden houses and tiled roofs, 
and wrought mightily in stone in 
eternal honor of the gods of their 
worship. 

Every land which they subdued—and 
that their coming was an armed inva- 
sion that met frequentiy with resist- 
ance is told by their bas-reliefs— 
yielded its stores of provisions, of 
money, of men. Round the walls of 
the inner cloister of Angkor Wat you 
may read the story of that Coming. 
There you see the army at the halt, the 
King seated upon his throne, his 
bearded Brahman lords grouped around 
him, his scribe, reading the roll-call of 
the regiments, the warriors marshalled 
in ordered ranks, the hosts of porters, 
of women and of children, the carts, 
the elephants, the crowds of camp-fol- 
lowers. Next is represented the army 
on the march—the huge elephants, fully 
caparisoned, moving forward at regular 
intervals, the war-chariots, with postil- 
lions astride the horses and the war- 
rior armed in the car, the serried ranks 
of the foot-soldiers, the laden camp-fol- 
lowers, the mob of women and children, 
and all the impedimenta of a vast ar- 
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ray. Then, most spirited of all, comes 
the picture of the army in battle—the 
elephants trampling the bodies of 
writhing men, the warriors in their 
chariots with bowstrings drawn to 
their ears, the spearmen furiously en- 
gaged, the uplifted swords smiting the 
cowering foe, the arrows darkening the 
air, the plunging spear-thrusts, the 
shrewd blows given and taken, the 
wounds, the carnage, the stacks of 
dead. 

Thus they came, we fancy, these 
Brahmans of India, like a fiery scourge, 
raging across this other Asiatic penin- 
sula, bringing death and calamity with 
them, wresting victory from stubborn 
enemies, enslaving entire populations, 
and adding at every stage of their jour- 
ney to the huge snowballing host by 
means of which their miracles of archi- 
tectural and artistic achievement were 
presently to be wrought. And their 
very Coming was itself a miracle, no 
less! Think of the sheer, the colossal, 
difficulty of the thing—the problems of 
transport to be faced in conveying such 
an array across a continent, with no 
more efficient aids than rough tracks, 
slow-moving elephants, rude carts, and 
that least admirable of all beasts of 
burden, the human pack-animal, might 
afford! Think of the appalling task of 
providing commissariat for such a host 
in lands where men cannot live without 
rice, the most bulky of all staple diets! 
Think of the genius for organization 
and detailed arrangement which can 
alone have sufficed to avert complete 
destruction at the hands of disaster, 
starvation, pestilence, and death! Per- 
haps it was the inexhaustible fish-sup- 
ply afforded by the Great Lake, and 
the enormous areas in its vicinity suit- 
able to the cultivation of rice. which 
eventually decided the invaders to de- 
sist from further wandering. Such 
practical considerations might well 


have been held to outweigh, even in the 
eyes of an esthetic ruling caste, the 
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scenic disadvantages of the lower val- 
ley of the Mekong. 

Be that how it may, after traversing 
the richest parts of Burma and Nortb- 
ern Siam, it was in Kambodia, within 
a distance of less than two hundred 
miles from the shores of the China Sea, 
that the Brahman conquerors elected at 
last to settle and consolidate their rule. 
They had shown that they could exe- 
cute great land-marches, that they 
could fight, could organize, could sub- 
due. They were now to furnish proof 
of their possession of other and rarer 
qualities. From the moment of their 
exodus from India, mind had placed 
mere matter in its accustomed posi- 
tion of subservience. Superior force 
of intelligence and resource had scoffed 
at numerical odds and had sufficed to 
subdue the nations. Now, when 
there were no more worlds to conquer 
nor enemies to enslave, intellect and 
will-power still held the mastery, and 
restless energy sought new outlets. 

Like triumphant demigods—and as 
such exacting worship from their sub- 
ject peoples, men of lower castes and 
breeds—the Brahmans had fallen upon 
the barbarians of Further India and 
had lashed population after population 
to their chariot-wheels. Like giants 
they had destroyed; now, like giants, 
they began, amid the thatched villages 
of the men whom they had vanquished, 
to fashion cities after their own Titanic 
mould. 

What those cities were like we to-day 
can only guess, for of them nought re- 
mains to us save some broken frag- 
ments of the tiles with which the 
houses were roofed. But for the gods 
of their worship the Brahmans wrought 
more solidiy than for themselves, and 
every one of the hundreds of imposing 
buildings which have survived is, not a 
palace, a castle, a treasury, or a store- 
house, but a temple. The earliest of 
these date from the seventh century of 
our era; those of Angkor Thom, the 
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great capital, which stand grouped 
around a sort of forum, belong to a 
period two centuries later; while the 
vastest work of all—Angkor Wat itself 
—was begun in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and was still unfinished when 
the rule of the Brahmans came to its 
sudden end. 

The art of building with huge blocks 
of stone was one imported by the Brah- 
mans from the country of their origin, 
and the intricate and beautiful carvings 
with which almost every stone-surface 
in all these buildings is adorned is 
shown in perhaps their highest perfec- 
tion in the earliest monuments. Yet, 
though the artistic finish of the detail 
and the manual dexterity brought to 
the execution of the more delicate tasks 
may, perhaps, be held to have shown 
some decline as the centuries succeeded 
one another and the work continued, a 
tremendous progressive evolution is dis- 
cernible in conception, design, idea. 
Little by little the Brahman architects 
seem to have become obsessed by a 
passion for the grandiose. Such early 
examples of their art as the compara- 
tively small temples of Tha Phrom, for 
all their wealth of craftsmanship, are 
almost insignificant when set beside the 
great shrines of Angkor Thom; while 
even these are dwarfed by the immense 
and magnificent pile of Angkor Wat, 
with its outer cloisters measuring some 
three miles about, its central cone of 
huge carved stones rising to a height of 
two hundred feet above the level of its 


initial platform, its spacious courts, 
noble stairways, its four slightly 
lower domes, and its long, echoing 
corridors. 


For these were the works of a ruling 
caste whose members, commanding the 
worship of an entire population, waxed 
more and more drunken with power, 
more and more callous of human suf- 
fering, more and more prodigal of the 
toil of men, and century after century 
indulged their arrogant passion for the 
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artistic and the beautiful at the ex- 
pense of an enslaved populace. To 
them it must have seemed that their 
empire would endure for ever, that they 
were born to rule—the rest of mankind 
to labor ceaselessly at their bidding. 
Even, it is possible, they may have 
had an intense belief in their own di- 
vinity; yet, mayhap, there still lurked 
within them an uneasy sense that ret- 
ribution threatened, and a great fear 
lest the High Gods should demand a 
tremendous vengeance. For, rightly 
understood, all these colossal monu- 
ments are one immense act of faith and 
propitiation, one eternal prayer and sup- 
plication to the Powers Invisible. 
Each of the carven sedent Brah- 
mans, with palm laid to palm in 
the traditional attitude of worship; 
each of the graceful dancing figures, 
leaping as David the King leaped be- 
fore the Ark of the Covenant; each gi- 
gantic statue, beautiful or grotesque; 
each dainty design and scroll dnd trac- 
ery adorning these immense edifices—- 
each and every one of these things was 
wrought for a single purpose—the honor 
and the propitiation of the gods; each 
is a perpetual act of adoration, each a 
mute outcry to the heavens that are as 
brass. 

And so the years crept into centuries, 
and the Brahmans ruled the land, won 
from a cowed populace a fearful and 
awe-stricken worship, and ground men 
by the hundred thousand, after long 
labors, back into the earth from which 
they sprang. Generation after genera- 
tion was born to endless toil in the 
quarries, at the carts, the pulleys and 
the levers, or in the rice-fields and the 
fisheries; lived and loved and mourned 
and suffered and died; and still the 
Brahmans piled stone on stone and 
carved each wonderfully, found their 
mad lust for artistic achievement al- 
ways unappeased, and sought vainly to 
make articulate their appeal to the 
High Gods—who heard not. 








For they would not hearken, these 
gods in whose service so many had 
been forced to toil and suffer and die. 
Like Baal of old, they had gone a- 
hunting, seemingly, when the Thai, the 
Barbarians, the forebears of the mod- 
ern Siamese, swarmed down upon Ang- 
kor and showed an astounded people 
that they and their fathers had been 
enslaved so long, not by demigods, but 
by men. 

Think of the sudden shattering of 
that tremendous myth! Think of the 
ensuing outburst of savage, murderous, 
brute rage, the appalling upwelling of 
bitter hatred, bred of memories yet 
more bitter—memories of unnumbered 
years of crushing servitude, of relent- 
less toil, of poverty, of misery, of op- 
pression, of shameful wrong! Picture 
to yourself the instant emancipation of 
a maddened people, released as by a 
miracle from the chains of supersti- 
tious awe which so long had fettered 
it; the panic of the demigods dethroned; 
the fierce, jubilant, cruel, anima] lust 
for vengeance; the half-insane orgies of 
retribution, of glutted hatred, of icono- 
clastic wrath venting themselves alike 
on those cruel stones which had exacted 
the tribute of so many lives, and upon 
the men at whose bidding they had 
been builded. Imagine the fury of 
contempt—more brutal, more elemen- 
tary, more unrestrained than that by 
which the populace of revolutionary 
France was possessed—which must of 
a sudden have replaced the fearful rev- 
erence of centuries! 

One fancies one can see the Brah- 
mans, dreaded and revered no longer, 
seeking shelter in the inhospitable jun- 
gles, watching from afar their blaz- 
ing cities, tracked down like wild 
beasts, and slain with every circum- 
stance of horror which the devilish in- 
genuity of the East and the savagery 
of accumulated hatred could devise. 
The imagination pictures the mobs of 
brutalized maddened wretches pouring 
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out of the quarries in which their lives 
and those of so many of their fathers 
had been spent, leaving the half-lifted 
block where it chanced to lie, and slak- 
ing a blind rage upon the temples 
whose solidity defied even their pas- 
sionate efforts at destruction. The 
thought of this gigantic upheaval, this 
violent explosion of a myth which had 
dominated the souls and enslaved the 
bodies of thousands from generation to 
generation, makes an appeal to the 
imagination even more compelling than 
that which the wonder-tale of the Brah- 
man invasion of Further India has 
power to excite. Nay, it is more preg- 
nant ia its appalling suggestions even 
than the sight of the marvellous monu- 
ments of intellect, of unremitting labor, 
of immense energy. of suffering, and of 
artistic inspiration and achievement— 
those majestic dreams and visions in 
stone—which were conceived in pride 
and in delight, were upreared in blood 
and stripes and tears, to stand forever 
through the ages, ironical and terrible, 
the materialized frantic efforts of grop- 
ing human souls to make their outcry 
audible to the High Gods—who heard 
not. 

To-day there exist in Kambodia, 
apart from the enduring temples, only 
two pitiful traces of the once omnipo- 
tent caste. A puny, dwindling band of 
trahmans dwelis within the King’s 
palace, guards the sacred sword of 
Indra, and performs on State occasions 
certain ritual observances. The clown 
in the native theatre—a creature gro- 
tesque, ridiculous, and mean—the ob- 
ject of the insults of the players and 
of the scorn and derision of the audi- 
ence, is called Bhram. The word 
is a corruption of the title which 
once, in this country of Kambo- 
dia, compelled the worship of the 
multitude. 

Has ever the bitter irony of life and 
fate been expressed more pitilessly by 
all the eloquence of man? 
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EV. 

I sat at sundown in the southern 
angle of the great lower courtyard of 
Angkor Wat, and watched the night 
creep up. 

To the right and to the left of me 
there spread away massive walls, pen- 
etrated at frequent intervals by big 
windows, barred by carven pillars, rug- 
ged lichen-grown roofs, and the occa- 
sional protruding portals of the encir- 
cling cloisters. The paved courtyard 
was piled with the débris of broken 
images, of the bases and capitals of col- 
umns, of massive fragments covered 
with delicate carvings. At one point 
upon my right the open space was al- 
most bridged across by the two ruined 
guard-houses in which, of old, the Brah- 
man wardens of the sacred places kept 
unending vigil. 

Facing me, not fifty feet away, two 
of its mighty flanks exposed, the im- 
mense solid plinth, upon which the up- 
per temple stands, rose precipitously, a 
pile of huge blocks of gray sandstone, 
with here and there a square of red 
and pitted laterite visible where the 
stone which once faced it had been dis- 
placed. Sheer from the pavement of 
the courtyard it rose, like a cliff from 
out the sea, its steepness hardly re- 
lieved by the almost perpendicular 
stairways dropping downward from the 
black oblongs of the portals whence 
they led; yet, withal, so massive and 
four-square it stood that the immensity 
of its bulk was suggested rather than 
perceived. 

Above the rigid lines of the portals 
seven-headed snakes writhed and 
arched themselves, framing within their 
coils groups of delicately carved fig- 
ures. Above these, again, great coni- 
cal domes soared into the air, fashioned 
like immense fir-cones. The likeness 
was exact; but where the surface of 
the fir-cone would be broken by the 
rough edges of its individual layers, 
here in five tiers were rows of up-crop- 
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ping conical blocks, like enormous 
gravestones, some curiously carved, 
some with the outline of a design 


‘traced upon them and barely visible. 


others again still virgin, awaiting, as 
they have awaited through the centu- 
ries, the coming of the craftsman who 
long ago has passed to dust. 

As I sat watching, these towers— 
three of which were visible high up 
above me—were suddenly dipped in 
pale and glowing gold, in vivid contrast 
to the heavy shadows massed below. 
More and more deeply was the court- 
yard sunk in gloom, while the sun’s 
rays, striking upward above the walls 
and roofs of the encircling cloisters, 
gilded the vast cones with a transient 
glory. 

Presently, but with an incredible ra- 
pidity, a change was wrought, even as 
I looked. The gold paled, faded, van- 
ished; and, almost as quickly, the grays 
and blacks and the elusive purples 
which it had gilded vanished too. Then 
suddenly, not only the towers, but the 
whole vast mass of stone, emerging as 
it were from the shadows, was over- 
spread by a dim and pallid green—a 
tint as livid and ghastly as that which 
one, now and again, may mark on the 
faces of the dead—a hue indescribably 
unearthly, weird, menacing. The im- 
pression was one of sheer horror. It 
was as though this mighty mass of 
stone, which was builded in the blood 
and tears of thousands, had of a sud- 
den been stricken with putrescence— 
as though, before my very eyes, 
it was about to crumble away and 
to dissolve into a mountain of 
corruption. 

It was with an absurd feeling of re- 
lief that I watched the night creep up 
and turn Angkor Wat into one great 
shapeless mass of shadows, set in the 
heart of a shadowy world. 

Seated there in the darkness, pon- 
dering on what I had seen and mus- 
ing on the tragic story of the Brah- 
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mans of Kambodia, my heart grew 
heavy within me. Is this, in truth, the 
record of every empire, the end of 
The Ooruhill Magazine. 





every achievement, the epitaph of man 
and of all his works—“a striving and a 
striving, and an ending in—nothing’’? 








Any one who had the good fortune to 
be in Tehran in July of 1909 will re- 
member the thrill of excitement with 
which he learnt, on waking on the 
morning of the 13th, that the Consti- 
tutional forces under the Sipahdar and 
the Bakhtiari chief, Sardar Assad, had 
at last actually entered the city. It 
was an event for which we had all 
been waiting for many months. All 
the world remembers the history of the 
Constitutional movement in Persia dur- 
ing the last few years: the election and 
meeting of the first Majlis towards the 
end of 1906; its summary extinction by 
Muhammad Ali Shah and his Persian 
and Russian myrmidons in June 1908; 
the unrest which followed culminating 
in the outbreak at Tabriz; and the long 
siege of that city by the royalist forces. 
It was this prolonged and stubborn re- 
sistance by the Nationalists at Tabriz 
which, more than anything else, served 
to keep alight the flames of revolt and 
discontent against the old order of 
things; and although the entry of Rus- 
sian troops into the city tranquillized 
Azerbaijan for the moment, the move- 
ment had gone too far to be entirely 
checked. Already the Bakhtiaris had 
begun their leisurely advance towards 
the Capital, and the ferment at Resht— 
fed constantly by fiery revolutionaries 


from the Caucasus and elsewhere—- 


forecasted the military operations 
which in the end overturned the old 
corrupt Dynasty. 

Few popular movements of modern 
times have been shrouded from general 
knowledge in such a veil of mystery 
and uncertainty as those which last 
year resulted in the establishment of a 
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constitutional form of government in 
Persia. The Turkish revolution, it is 
true, was worked by underground and 
secret agencies, but in that country 
the prime movers had in the army an 
efficacious and indeed irresistible 
weapon ready for their purpose when- 
ever they had succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of it—and we all know the skill 
with which it was eventually wielded. 
But in Persia the situation was totally 
different, and presented difficulties 
unique of their kind and apparently in- 
surmountable. In the first place there 
was no army, properly so called, at all 
—for the wretched unpaid ragamuffins 
who constituted the Shah’s troops 
could by no perversion of terms be 
dubbed soldiers. To have gained the 
adhesion of such spiritless scarecrows 
would have been of no advantage to the 
national cause, and, except in a few 
isolated cases, they were regarded as 
a negligible quantity. Secondly the 
leaders of the Constitutional movement 
were even. more severly handicapped by 
the ominous fact that not only was 
there no military spirit which they 
could enlist in their cause, but it is very 
doubtful whether there could be said 
to be even a national or popular spirit 
either. And it is this lamentable con- 
sideration which constitutes the key 
to the whole Persian question—the lack 
of, or at any rate, the inherent feeble- 
ness of the national spirit. Persia is not 
merely a house divided against itself. 
It is a rickety structure which is kept 
together only by external pressure, and 
whose parts are devoid of any internal 
cohesiveness of affinity. Every known 
kind of domestic dissension tends to 
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rend the flimsy edifice to pieces. Wild, 
semi-independent Nomad tribes in 
nearly every part of the Kingdom are 
ready at any moment to disavow alle- 
giance to the Central Government, and 
can be restrained by nothing but force 
and fear. The vast body of the Shia 
Church is reactionary to the core, and 
dreads with a holy horror any tenden- 
cies which may weaken its prerogatives 
or dispel the superstition of the masses. 
The “Ulema” (strange misnomer for 
these ignorant, bigoted, fanatical 
priests) but follow the example of all 
priesthoods in all ages and in all coun- 
tries in deprecating the spread of civil 
rights and liberties to their bondslaves. 
Their pernicious influence, and theirs 
alone, has thoroughly permeated the 
masses of the people, who in this 
wretched country are still sunk in in- 
credible guifs of ignorance and gross 
superstition. Besides all these con- 
siderations, discouraging enough in all 
conscience, and one might well think 
well-nigh prohibitive to reform, it must 
be borne in mind that the governing 
and upper classes reactionaries 
and royalists almost toa man. Steeped 
for centuries in an atmosphere of cor- 
ruption, and battening upon such ill- 
gotten gains as an iniquitous system of 
government permitted them to squeeze 
out of a miserable proletariat, it was 
not to be supposed that they would of- 
fer the smallest assistance or encour- 
agement to a movement directed 
towards the establishment of popular 
freedom and national rights. 

What force then, it may well be 
asked, remained to carry out a suc- 
cessful revolution? If neither the army, 
nor the people, nor the priests, nor the 
rulers, nor the aristocracy, were enthu- 
siastic Constitutionalists, whence came 
the motive power? It is a very nat- 
ural question to ask, and by no means 
an easy one to answer. And to none 
was the problem more obscure than to 
those on the spot at Tehran and else- 
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where, who during the early months 
of last year had the best opportunities 
of gauging popular feeling and of 
watching the daily trend of events. To 
the very last moment it was a matter 
of uncertainty whether the National- 
ist forces would succeed in entering the 
city or in deposing the Shah. Their 
backing appeared so weak, their spirit 
so listless and vacillating, that many 
even amongst their most enthusiastic 
friends and well-wishers had grave 
doubts regarding their success. Two 
principal causes may perhaps be said 
to have predominated in bringing about 
the actual result. The first is that 
same influence which even now is 
moulding the destinies of India and 
Egypt, and in a minor extent those of 
China—namely the ferment of Euro- 
pean education and ideas of ligerty and 
justice (equality and fraternity play but 
a small part in Oriental! revolutions) in 
the brains of emotional youths. The 
Persians are an emotional people, 
quick to seize upon the nuance of a 
new idea or doctrine (witness for exam- 
ple the rapid spread of Behaism, or 
Babism, throughout the country); and 
their subtle active brains render them 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of any kind of sentimental or abstract 
teaching. Of all a Persian 
crowd is perhaps the most easily ma- 
nipulated by a demagogue; and any 
hare-brained youth mouthing senti- 
ments of cheap patriotism, or any fa- 
natical Mullah appealing to their reli- 
gious prejudices, can secure with the 
greatest ease a temporary following in 
any Persian city. So it follows that 
a few enthusiasts of the younger gen- 
eration, who had imbibed some West 
ern notions of freedom and constitu- 
tional rights, experienced but little dif- 
ficulty in exciting at any rate a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm whenever they 
found an opportunity of promulgating 
their ideas; and we know from the his- 
tory of the last two or _ three 
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years how rapidly such waves of 
popular feeling rose and fell in 
almost every city in Persia. At 
one moment we saw a frantic populace 
clamoring for a Constitution and the 
abolition of hoary wrongs; and the next 
would see it acquiesce almost without 
a murmur in the cannonading of its 
National Assembly, or the arrival of 
foreign troops to restore order. ‘These 
characteristics—purely Persian as they 
are, and of themselves totally insuffi- 
cient to bring about a successful revo- 
lution-—constitute a magnificent field for 
the machinations of agitators and ad- 
venturers; and it is easy to understand 
how the passions which were originally 
aroused by genuine patriots were skil- 
fully utilized afterwards and how the 
ultimate success of the Constitutional 
movement was in a great measure due 
to the adroit use of such inflammable 
material by a few bold leaders (mostly 
aliens) who supplied the courage, reso- 
lution and practical ability which were 
necessary for the enterprise and which 
were so generally lacking in the Per- 
sian patriots themselves. 

This analysis of Persian character 
may seem severe, but its fairness can 
hardly be denied by any one who really 
knows the people and who has had op- 
portunities of watching their conduct 
during some of the recent crises. At 
any rate there is no denying that the 
new Constitution and the disappear- 
ance of Muhammad Ali are very largely 
due to extraneous help. And _ this 
brings us to the second of the two ma- 
jor operative causes: namely, the Bakh- 
tiaris. Without the assistance of this 
important tribe of mountaineers it is 
highly unlikely that the Sipahdar would 
ever have had the courage to begin his 
march on Tehran at all; and even if he 
had begun it, it is practically certain 
that without their co-operation he 
would have accomplished nothing. 
What their motives were in joining 
the revolutionary movement no one per- 








haps can say exactly. It is not to be 
supposed that they were influenced by 
any high-flown abstract sentiments in 
favor of the emancipation of the Per- 
sian people from the Kajar despotism. 
Generally speaking they entertain a 
hearty dislike and contempt for the Per- 
sians, and they would scarcely take 
upon themselves the rdle of their na- 
tional saviors unless they cherished 
some aspirations of their own apart 
from purely altruistic promptings of 
philanthropy. Be that as it may, the 
Bakhtiari forces certainly exercised a 
determining influence on the cvurse of 
events, and it is not too much to say 
that without their assistance and co- 
operation the Sipahdar would never 
have advanced beyond Kazvin. The 
actual junction of the two forces was 
long delayed. Many mutual doubts, 
jealousies, suspicions and fears kept 
them apart, and it was only the inexor- 
able logic of events which eventually 
drove them together into the streets of 
the capital. 

Those who were at Tehran during 
this period of leisurely advance from 
Kazvin and Ispahan will remember 
how uncertain and at times how hope- 
less, the Constitutional prospects ap- 
peared. The Bakhtiaris were known 
to be divided in counsel, and indeed a 
small force of them under the Sardar 
Mufakham was actually employed on 
the side of the Shah. Popular enthu- 
siasm, if any, was carefully concealed, 
and the ranks of the Sipahdar’s force 
were, as already stated, recruited 
mainly from foreigners and adventur- 
ers. As to the Sipahdar himself, he 
was not a leader to inspire a great deal 
of confidence or enthusiasm. He was, 
to begin with, a relic of the old régime, 
and it is an open secret that his adher- 
ence to the popular cause was prac- 
tically forced upon him by the revolu- 
tionaries at Resht. But besides this he 
is a very wealthy man, and had (and 
has) much to lose. A British officer 
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who saw him at his camp at Kerej on 
the day when he learnt that a Russian 
force had just been landed at Enzeli 
described him as being in a state of pit- 
iable agitation, and there is no doubt 
that he knew himself to be between the 
Devil and the deep sea. A retreat at 
this juncture, even if feasible, would 
have spelled disaster and ruin; and the 
prospect of an advance in the face of 
disciplined Cossacks under Russian offi- 
cers defending a walled city, supported 
by a force so heterogeneous as his own, 
and by allies so uncertain as the 
Bakhtiaris, was not much better. 
Meanwhile the foreign residents in Teh- 
ran (with the honorable exception, as 
must be said in justice, of the English 
community) were clamoring for pro- 
tection, and insistently demanding the 
despatch of troops to the capital to 
maintain order and to safeguard Euro- 
pean life and property. Few command- 
ers have had to face so difficult and dis- 
couraging a situation, and only the most 
sanguine dared to prophesy success. 
Nor did the fighting qualities of the 
“Mujahedin” (the “Religious Warriors” 
as they termed themselves), as dis- 
played in one or two small preliminary 
skirmishes before the city, augur very 
favorably for the success of the revo- 
lutionaries. Indeed, it is now gener- 
ally conceded that it was owing rather 
to good luck than to good play that they 
ever contrived to make an entry into 
Tehran at all. After an indecisive 
skirmish on July 12, the Royalist forces 
appear to have fallen back upon their 
bivouacs in two divergent directions, 
and to have left a large undefended 
gap in between. Taking advantage 
of this circumstance, and ably assisted 
by confederates in the city itself, the 
Nationalist force marched through by 
night unopposed, and found the Yusu- 
fabad gate open to receive them. An 
hour later they had occupied the Par- 
liament house as headquarters, and 
were in possession of the greater part 
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of the city. The revolution was from 
that time a fait accompli, and the final 
flight and abdication of Muhammad Ali 
Shah was merely a matter of days or 
hours. 
Such is a very brief and imperfect 
résumé of the chief causes which led 
to the overthrow of the old absolutist 
régime in Persia last year. As will 
be seen the motives actuating the par- 
ticipators were mostly obscure and not 
always creditable. There was, it is 
true, a sprinkling of genuine enthusi- 
asts in the cause of popular liberties, 
but these were not always Persians, 
and the few who were Persians were 
not generally distinguished as men of 
action. However, the fact remains 
that the joint leaders, Sipahdar, and the 
Bakhtiari chief, Sardar Assad, sud- 
denly found themselves safely en- 
sconced inside the capital, heartily ap- 
plauded by the people in general, and 
with the foreign diplomatic Agents per- 
fectly prepared to accept the new situa- 
tion provided only that foreign subjects 
were left unmolested and foreign inter- 
ests undamaged. The next few days 
were busy and exciting enough. The 
Russian-drilled Cossacks under Colonel 
Liakoff and his other officers still held 
out in their own quarter of the city, 
and a good deal of street fighting con- 
tinued until Colonel Liakoff made for- 
mal proposals for a surrender on July 
15. Outside the city the miserable 
Shah, crouching in his summer palace 
at Sultanatabad, and surrounded to the 
last by all those rascally advisers who 
proved his evil genii during his brief 
and adventurous reign, made _ spas- 
modic and abortive efforts to retrieve 
the situation even at the eleventh hour. 
A few miscellaneous cannon were 
wheeled out, and continued a sort of 
desultory bombardment of the town for 
a couple of days from the hills near 
Kasr-i-Kajar; and some attempt even 
was made to attack the Nationalist 
troops in the city itself. These efforts 
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proving quite unavailing, the wretched 
creature entered his carriage, and sur- 
rounded by his faithful band of syco- 
phants, cut-throats, and even less repu- 
table favorites, drove with his family 
straight to the Russian Legation. This 
was the last act in the drama. His 
son, a boy of thirteen, was formally 
proclaimed Shah by the revolutionary 
Committee on July 17, and a provi- 
sional Council of Ministers began the 
administration of the country on a 
Constitutional basis. 

The new Government was confronted 
by a task of no small difficulty and 
complexity. Seldom indeed can any 
piece of administrative machinery have 
had to grapple with so unpromising a 
situation, provided with means so in- 
adequate and resources so slender. To 
begin with the State was practically 
bankrupt. There was no money in the 
treasury and none coming in. The 
only reliable source of income, the Cus- 
toms, is to a great extent pledged to 
the service of foreign loans, and the 
surplus which was reaching Tehran in 
those troublous times was small in- 
deed—quite inadequate at any rate for 
the pressing needs of the Administra- 
tion. At the capital itself the pres- 
tige of success enabled the new Minis- 
ters to hold their own, but the prospect 
even at this early stage was far from 
alluring. The mere presence of the 
late Shah and of the remains of his 
entourage was a constant menace and 
focus of possible disturbance; and the 
Amir Bahadur Jang’s Silikuri irregu- 
lars camped round about the Russian 
Legation did not tend to improve the 
situation. The Provincial Govern- 
ments were, and have indeed since re- 
mained, in a state of almost complete 
disorganization. None of them (except 
Khorasan) had produced any revenue 
for some time past. The huge Prov- 


ince of Azerbaijan had only just recov- 
ered from the effects of wholesale dis- 
order and its capital was occupied by a 
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large Russian force. Elsewhere from 
all over the whole country the most 
disquieting reports kept arriving. 
Ardebil, Kurramabad, Shiraz, the Gulf 
ports, Kerman, the Baluch frontier— 
from all these and from many other dis- 
tricts came tales of robbery and law- 
lessness. Trade was everywhere dis- 
organized; and many of the trade- 
routes, especially in the south, were 
closed altogether. An especially se- 
rious situation had arisen at Shiraz, 
where the faction of the Kawam fam- 
ily was at loggerheads with the leader 
of the great tribe of Kashgais (the 
Soulat-ud-Doulah); and further south 
the movements of the rebellious Said 
Hassan Lari were a perpetual source 
of anxiety. So menacing indeed did 
the state of things appear, that during 
the month of July a small guard of fifty 
men was hastily marched up from 
Bushire to Shiraz for the protection of 
the British Consulate and of foreigners 
generally; whilst Russian forces at 
Tabriz, Urmia, Kazvin, and Meshad. 
emphasized the precarious nature of 
Persian sovereign authority. 

The new Ministry, however, at once 
tackled the situation, and considering 
the utter inadequacy of their resources 
it cannot be denied that the first few 
months of the new régime gave some 
slight grounds for hope. The first and 
most pressing necessity was to get Mu- 
hammad Ali out of the country as soon 
as possible, and on the best terms pro- 
curable. Prolonged and troublesome 
negotiations, in which the two protect- 
ing Powers took a prominent share, re- 
sulted in a settlement, which, if not en- 
tirely satisfactory to the Nationalists, 
at any rate relieved them of a very 
dangerous factor in the situation. The 
main difficulty was in connection with 
the Crown Jewels which the ex-Shah 
had brought with him to the Russian 
Legation, and regarding which heated 
controversies arose. At length a pro- 
tocol was agreed upon and signed by 
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the British and Russian Ministers and 
the members of the Persian Cabinet, of 
which the principal conditions were as 
follows: 

(a) That the ex-Shah should deliver 
up to the Persian Government all jew- 
els and other property belonging to the 
Crown, and that should anything after- 
wards be found to be missing the two 
Legations would undertake to do their 
utmost to have these missing articles 
restored. 

(b) That should it be proved that 
Muhammad Ali had caused any Crown 
property to disappear since the date of 
his abdication, the value of these arti- 
cles should be deducted from his pen- 
sion. 

(c) That the Persian Government 
should take over all the personal debts 
of the ex-Shah, amounting to about 
one and a half million tomans (about 
£273,000 sterling). 

(d@) That the ex-Shah should hand 
over to the Persian Government all his 
private estates. 

(e) That the Persian Government 
should grant to the ex-Shah a pension 
of 100,000 tomans yearly (about £18,000 
sterling). 

(f) That the ex-Shah should leave 
Tehran and go abroad forty-eight hours 
after the signature of the protocol. 

(9) That the various persons “in 
bast,” é.e. who had taken sanctuary in 
the Russian Legation should appoint an 
Agent in Tehran to represent them in 
the event of civil proceedings being in- 
stituted against them, and that in the 
event of their returning to Persia 
neither of the two Legations should af- 
ford them “bast” again. 

(th) The two Legations agreed to 
give Muhammad Ali strict injunctions 
to abstain in future from all political 
intrigues against Persia; and if he 
should leave Russian territory and 
earry on political agitation against 
Persia he should forfeit his pension. 

On September 9, Muhammad Ali, es- 
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corted by representatives of the two 
Legations, left Tehran, and on the 30th 
he embarked at Enzeli for Russia. 

Meanwhile Persia in general re- 
mained fairly tranquil, and it seemed as 
if the new Government was to have 
a fair chance of righting matters and 
of establishing order and public con- 
fidence. The only serious disorders 
which had to be dealt with at first were 
in the direction of Ardebil. There the 
Shahsewan and Karadaghi tribesmen, 
led by the notorious Rahim Khan, re- 
pudiated any allegiance to the Consti- 
tutional Government, and broke out 
into open revolt. After harrying the 
whole of north-eastern Azerbaijan they 
finally invested and occupied Ardebil, 
which they looted and terrorized. The 
situation was only saved by the des- 
patch of a body of Russian troops on 
whose arrival the tribesmen withdrew. 
These disorders naturally occasioned a 
good deal of anxiety and disquietude at 
headquarters, and steps were taken to 
despatch troops to the spot from Teh- 
ran, Tabriz and other places. But the 
military operations were confused and 
dilatory, and cannot be said to have in 
any way contributed to the dispersal 
of the tribesmen. 

Meanwhile in the south matters have 
been going steadily from bad to worse, 
and at the time of writing the whole of 
southern and south-eastern Persia is in 
a state of practical anarchy. Gangs 
of brigands and marauding tribesmen 
infest all the main trade-roads, and 
British trade has dwindled to about 
one half of its usual volume. Not con- 
tent with mere robbery, bands of high- 
waymen have on two occasions at- 
tacked parties. containing Consular rep- 
resentatives—one Russian and _ the 
other British—and numerous other Eu- 
ropean travellers have been robbed and 
otherwise maltreated. In the lawless 
districts occupied by the Baluch tribes 
to the south-east, the state of affairs is 
perhaps not much worse than usual, 
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and the passage through their country 
of the yearly caravans of gun-runners 
cannot be regarded as in any way ex- 
ceptional or as reflecting on the new, 
any more than on the old régime. But 
their unhampered passage through Per- 
sian territory is of course a scandal, 
and a grave reflection on the ability 
of the Persians to maintain the invio- 
lability of their own borders. Such 
half-hearted measures as have been 
from time to time undertaken by the 
local authorities to intercept these cara- 
vans have been wholly abortive, and 
were it not for the naval operations in- 
stituted by ourselves this year on the 
Mekran coast and in the Persian Gulf 
the stream of arms which has been 
passing freely into Afghanistan for 
some years past would have even in- 
creased in volume. 

At this point we may conveniently 
glance at the contrast between Russian 
and British methods in our respective 
spheres of influence in Persia. In the 
north, Russia has never hesitated to 
support her interests by arms in any 
case where she has considered such a 
course necessary. In Julfa, Tabriz, 
Ardebil, Resht, Kazvin, Meshad, and on 
the Russo-Turkoman frontier, detach- 
ments of Russian troops have at differ- 
ent times intervened to maintain order 
or to avert disorder, and considerable 
bodies of armed men still remain in 
the country. In the south, on the other 
hand, where British interests are para- 
mount, open brigandage accompanied 
often by murder and other outrage has 
been allowed to flourish unchecked 
with the result (as already stated) that 
the trade-roads leading from the coast 
to the interior have been rendered prac- 
tically impassable, and British trade 
hus been reduced to one half of its nor- 
mal total. There has, it is true, been 
some talk of a boycott of Russian 
goods, and feeble efforts have been 


made to enforce one; but like most 
things Persian the project has ended in 
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words and has produced no practical re- 
sult. Russian merchants, in fact, re- 
ceive adequate protection and assist- 
ance, and Russian trade in consequence 
is flourishing. The only attempt made 
by the British Government to prevent 
the wholesale spoliation of British trad- 
ers was the despatch of fifty men from 
Bushire to Shiraz in July 1909, and this 
was due to the dangerous situation pre- 
vailing in that city rather than to any 
concern for British commercial inter- 
ests. And the Times special corre- 
spondent, who has recently been travel- 
ling in those parts, has just told us of 
the flagrant insult which was placed 
upon our small detachment by a local 
chieftain within a few miles of Bush- 
ire, and which must have done much to 
neutralize any advantages to be ex- 
pected from its passage up the road. 
In Khorasan, too, robberies have been 
of frequent occurrence. Many caravans 
of merchandise have been looted, and 
a number of murders have been com- 
mitted. In fact the general condition 
of the country could not well be worse. 

As te the actual Government prevail- 
ing at Tehran it is a queer jumble of 
discordant elements. The first Cab- 
inet constituted after the crisis in July 
1909 included naturally such prominent 
personalities as the Sipahdar and Sar- 
dar Assad. But it was openly said 
at the time that these gentlemen were 
by no means the stamp of person 
wanted by the more advanced Consti- 
tutionalists, and that they were intended 
merely to serve as influential figure- 
heads until such time as the more lib- 
eral and better educated young Per- 
sians should find it advisable them- 
selves to take up the reins of govern- 
ment. Accordingly a more or less pup- 
pet Ministry was formed, to be answer- 
able for the executive measures of the 
new régime, whilst the actual power 
was retained in the hands of a Commit- 
tee of twenty-five of the more promi- 
nent “young Persians,” who (on the 
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lines of the Committee of Union and 
Progress in Turkey) hoped to control 
the Ministers without sharing their re- 
sponsibilities. Like all such secret 
juntas their insolence, and underground 
machinations soon rendered them intol- 
erable, and before many weeks had 
elapsed they were obliged to dissolve 
and to metamorphose themselves into 
an “Advisory Commission” or “Direc- 
toire” consisting of forty members and 
including some of the chief personali- 
ties of the Cabinet. The most recent 
news from Tehran shows that the cap- 
ital has again been in a state of tur- 
moil for some days, owing partly to the 
murder of the great Mujtahid, Sayed 
Abdullah, and partly to the usual Cab- 
inet changes. We now learn that Sip- 
ahdar and Sardar Assad have definitely 
resigned, and have taken their seats in 
the Majlis as simple deputies; and that 
a new Cabinet has been formed con- 
taining some of the most progressive, 
and it may be hoped enlightened, of 
the young Persians. 

The National Assembly which met in 
September 1909 has done little or noth- 
ing to assist the executive body or to 
straighten out the tangle of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. Many of the 
members are violent and unreasonable 
extremists, devoid of any practical gov- 
erning experience or of the most 
meagre educational acquirements. 
Their one idea of maintaining the na- 
tional honor is to declaim with viru- 
lence against the two Powers, who, 
whatever their faults and failings, have 
alone rendered the continuation of Per- 
sia as a nation (to say nothing of its 
Constitutional form of Government) a 
possibility; and to fling bitter accusa 
tions at the heads of the responsible 
Ministers. In the circumstances it can- 
not be wondered at that matters have 
gone steadily to the bad. The finances 
of the country are in a shocking state 
of disorganization, and no coherent ef- 
fort has been made to adjust them. A 
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proposal for a loan by the two Pow- 
ers on certain, perhaps rather stringent, 
conditions, has been refused, and the 
government of this huge country is con- 
ducted from hand to mouth, from day 
to day, upon such pickings as can be 
acquired from the bleeding of political 
opponents (such as the Zil-es-Sultan, 
&c.) and the scraps which can be spared 
by the Customs and by the provincial 
Governors from their own pressing 
needs. It is not surprising that the 
Ministers resign again and again, and 
that Tehran is perpetually in the throes 
of a Cabinet crisis. 

All this naturally reacts on the prov- 
inces where the administration is in a 
state of absolute chaos. The Young 
Persians having not a single man in 
their ranks of executive experience or 
with the character and authority neces- 
sary to govern a province, they have 
been obliged to fall back upon the offi- 
cials of the old régime as Governors 
and Governor-Generals, and have en- 
deavored at the same time to curb their 
powers by the despatch of a number of 
young and totally inexperienced men 
to fill such offices as Chef de Cabinet, 
Chief of Police, Chief Justice, &c. The 
result, as might have been expected, is 
that the old order and the new are in- 
extricably intermingled in a state of be- 
wildered and bewildering confusion. 
The Governor finds himself checked 
and thwarted at every turn by youths 
who a couple of years ago would not 
have dared to speak to him; whilst ow- 
ing to his own ignorance of modern ad- 
ministrative methods and ideas he is 
unable to exercise the smallest influ- 
ence or control over the various minor 
offices by which he finds himself en- 
cumbered. Thus it is every man for 
himself. The young gentlemen sud- 
denly elevated from nobodies to per- 
sonages of considerable local impor- 
tance, are inflated with the most pre- 
posterous ideas of their own dignity 
and power, and although totally unable 
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in the great majority of cases to carry 
out the smallest practical reform, they 
spout political economy and interna- 
tional politics with gusto, and squab- 
ble amongst themselves for such pick- 
ings as are still procurable. Such of 
the old officials as still remain regard 
all this effervescence with hearty con- 
tempt; but finding also that it inter- 
feres with their immemorial privileges 
of peculation, they resent the new order 
of things intensely and would end it to- 
morrow if they could. 

But, it may be asked, what of the 
popular Assemblies elected under the 
new Constitutional laws at each pro- 
vincial centre? Surely here is an 
equipoise to official corruption and in- 
competence, and the means of casting 
the light of public opinion upon dark 
places. Unfortunately this is far from 
being the case. Hitherto the provin- 
cial and municipal “Anjumans” have 
displayed not the smallest energy or 
initiative. and beyond worrying the ex- 
ecutive authorities now and then with 
some absurd triviality, or by the dis- 
play of some prejudice or fanaticism, 
they have exercised no influence what- 
ever on public affairs. The fact is, of 
course, that such a thing as public opin- 
ion as directed towards the administra- 
tion of the country, even when an at- 
tempt is made to embody it in popu- 
larly elected deputies, cannot be evoked 
in an instant in a country like Persia 
accustomed for centuries to autocratic 
rule. The deputies, many of whom are 
Mullahs, meet, and chat, and smoke the 
“kalian”; but as they have not the 
very vaguest notion how to conduct 
any public business, or what public 
business it would be advisable for them 
to interest themselves in, no result can 
reasonably be expected from their de- 
liberations. It is a case of the blind 
leading the blind. The period of prep- 


aration has been too short and the na- 
tional spirit too supine for men of the 
right stamp to have been evolved; and 
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except for reactionary and greedy cler- 
icals on the one hand, and violent Turk 
and Caucasian revolutionaries on the 
other, no men of character and natural 
gifts, so it would seem, can be found in 
the Persia of to-day. 

What, then, will be the end of all 
this talk of Constitutionalism and of 
this new Government which established 
itself with such seeming success on 
the ruins of absolutism only a year 
ago? It is too soon to prophesy as yet, 
but two possible avenues seem to lead 
into the future. The one points to a 
united, Constitutional Persia, which, 
having accepted European guidance and 
tuition for a few years, will eventually, 
after a more or less prolonged appren- 
ticeship, find herself able to shake off 
foreign leading-strings, and to emerge 
strong and really independent, conduct- 
ing her own administration with her 
own trained and proven leaders. Given 
the bright intelligence, and the genuine, 
if somewhat emotional patriotism pos- 
sessed by so many of the young Per- 
sian party, such a dream should be by 
no means impracticable. But alas! 
two very serious obstacles would seem 
to stand in the way of its realization. 
The first is the lamentable vanity which 
is so marked a feature in Persian char- 
acter, and which precludes so many 
Persians from either seeking or ensur- 
ing a good example. Up to a point 
they may appreciate or even imitate 
what other nations have achieved. But 
the dogged unswerving perseverance of 
the Japanese, as also their capacity to 
select all that is best in modern civili- 
zation, seem alike to be beyond the 
scope of the present-day Persians. 
Whilst even supposing them to possess 
these qualities, we must always bear in 
mind that vast reactionary organ, the 
Shia Church, with its vested interests, 
its fanaticism, and its hatred of prog- 
ress and modern enlightenment. That 
is indeed a serious obstacle to over- 
come. 
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The second alternative for Persia’s 
future to which allusion has been made 
above is that which has hung over the 
country like a threatening pall ever 
since the date of the signature of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, and which 
the continued presence of Russian 
troops in Northern Persia has kept con- 
stantly in mind. No patriotic Persian 
can ignore it for an hour, and the 
young Constitutionalists writhe under 
the menace like schoolboys under the 
threat of the lash. They dread the 
thought of this grim Northern invader 
with his millions of armed men and 
vast military organizations. They 
know that Russia has already in the 
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past swallowed some of Persia's fairest 
provinces in the north-west, and that 
she is well able to swallow even a 
greater slice should her opportunity 
come. In the past it may be that 
Persia looked to England to save her 
in her last extremity; but disillusion- 
ment has now come, and she knows 
that England has her own hands too 
full for any quixotic enterprises on be- 
half of a weak and unprofitable neigh- 


At last the Persians realize that 
Is 


bor. 
strength must come from within. 
it too late for them to take the warning 
to heart, and even now to set their 


house in order? 
Zawwar. 
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The O Jo-san will never forget the 
first time she saw Tsune; nor the 
naiveté expressed to her Occidental 
mind by the latter’s innocent little pink 
heels upturned to view, as she knelt be- 
fore them. Tsune’s earnestness of ex- 
pression, and the soft flood of stac- 
cato Japanese addressed passionately 
to Robert, vividly stirred the O Jo-san’s 
curiosity. 

“What does she say, Robert?” de- 
manded his sister eagerly. “Tell me 
what she says.” 

“She says,” replied Robert, smiling 
reassuringly at Tsune, “that she is in 
much trouble,—or, as she puts it, her 
‘foolishness is great, —and she desires 
us to augustly-intercede for her with 
Suzuki, ‘her father.’ ”’ 

“Suzuki! Good gracious! I didn’t 
know he had a grown-up daughter,” 
ejaculated the O Jo-san in amazement. 
Suzuki was their silken-robed major- 
domo, the keeper of their temporal pos- 
sessions and the arbiter of their domes- 
tic destinies. Smooth, silent, capable, 
picturesque, he appeared to be not a 
day over twenty-eight. 


THE O JOSAN. 


“Tsune is his daughter by a former 
wife; and the poor little thing is in a 
mix-up. She says her father has ar- 
ranged a marriage for her; and she 
does not wish to marry.” 

“Of course she can’t be married 
against her will,’ cried his sister in- 
dignantly. “I am surprised at Suzuki.” 

“But you know, dear——” 

“Wait, Robert,” interrupted the O 
Jo-san impressively. ‘Ask her if there 
is any one else she does wish to marry.” 
And guilefully she watched Tsune 
while this leading question was put. 

That maiden laughed and shook her 
head, blushing until she glowed like a 
wild mountain-azalea, while the syllabic 
counterpoint flowed more emphatically 
than ever. 

“No,” translated Robert, “there is no 
one else whom she wishes to marry: 
only she wishes not to marry zesshite 
nai! [never at all!] Of course she 
knows that every one must marry. 
And twice already has her father 
yielded to her foolish and unworthy 
whim, so that now she dares say no 


more. But if only we—of so great 
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importance and power, and having 
moreover different marriage customs in 
our honorable country—would deign to 
speak with him— 

“She would be willing to work, oh 
yes! Perhaps the O Jo-san would like 
a maid, or perhaps she would be desir- 
ing a seamstress. Yes, she could sew!” 
And proudly Tsune held up a little 
plump forefinger adorned with the 
ridiculous perforated band the Japanese 
call a thimble. 

As for the O Jo-san, she was quite 
lost in contemplating the aforesaid 
pink heels, and in listening to the soft 
minor timbre of Tsune’s voice,—which, 
she told herself, was doubtless due en- 
tirely to the construction of the Japa- 
nese larynx, and not to emotional 
stress of feeling. Meantime, was there 
ever, since the days of Grzeco-Buddhist 
Kwannons, such a line of cheek and 
chin, and throat? ; 

Robert, at his sister’s peremptory en- 
treaty, gave the desired promise to 
Tsune; and the pretty thing, with 
many pleasing dips of her small per- 
son, much embarrassment, more 
blushes and smiles, finally managed to 
reach that port of safety—the open 
door,—careful not once to turn upon 
her hosts her charmingly decorative 
back, with its highly convolute chig- 
non, its stiffly arranged loops of em- 
broidered obi, and its delicious bare 
pink heels. 

Being young and ardent, new to the 
country and its customs, and still 
brimming with the bewildering en- 
chantment of Japan itself, and the de- 
light of coming over to keep house for 
her adored brother,—now growing all 
too fast into a staid university pro- 
fessor—this little intimate touch with 
the very heart of things domestic 
seemed to the O Jo-san intensely and 
dramatically interesting. 

Suzuki was duly “spoken to,” cau- 
tiously and guardedly, by Robert, to 
whom the smiling and deferential ma- 
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jor-domo returned the polite evasions 
of the subtle, patient Oriental, who 
means to have his own way in the end, 
however much he may appear to con- 
cede in the present. 

“You know, dear,” said Robert, in 
the course of the heated discussion that 
followed,—if a discussion may be 
called heated in which the warmth is 
all on one side,—“you know, we can’t 
expect to overturn the customs of the 
country in order to gratify our own 
sentiment. It is quite true what Su- 
zuki says, twenty is a mature age for 
an unmarried girl in Japan; and 
fathers here look to their children for 
the maintenance of their old age. Be 
sides which, Suzuki has a young wife 
and a brood of small children to look 
after.” 

“T always said Suzuki had a crafty 
eye,” declared the O Jo-san vindictively. 

Robert laughed outright. “What, 
Suzuki the beautiful! Suzuki the per- 
fect!” he teased. “A week ago, who 
could say enough in praise of Suzuki? 
His smile alone, you used to de- 
clare——” 

“One can simile, and smile, and be a 
villain still,” was the obvious retort. 
“Robert, darling,’ changing her tac- 
tics, “do find out what is the true rea- - 
son—the real little truly reason, hidden 
‘way down deep in the nest of alleged 
reasons—why Tsune does not want to 
marry. And if it’s a good one, I mean 
to see that she doesn’t have to.” 

“I knew it! I knew there was some- 
thing back of it all,” exclaimed the O 
Jo-san triumphantly, when the pathetic 
little story finally came out. 

For it would seem that Tsune had 
not always been so averse to the idea 
of matrimony. She had once been en- 
gaged, by her own free consenting will, 
to a handsome young art-dealer, who 
apparently had an eye for art by his 
own fireside, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, fire-pot. But, alas! when is there 
not the “conspiring circumstance” 
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against the course of true love? It 
was rumored that the lover was de- 
scended from the shunned ta class; 
and quickly and sternly was the pro- 
spective match broken off by Suzuki. 
Poor little Tsune! race-prejudice and 
filial duty proved too strong a combina- 
tion for the love of a simple maiden’s 
heart. He, the faithless, handsome 
one, speedily consoled himself with an- 
other maiden—of inferior beauty, 'twas 
said, but of less exacting family. But 
none the less bravely had little Tsune 
embraced the idea of a life of renuncia- 
tion and work. 

A score of solutions occurred to the 
O Jo-san’s fertile imagination; only to 
be rejected, upon investigation, as un- 
feasible. 

They were sitting one evening beside 
Robert’s study table: he, reading; his 
sister, with some piece of needle-work 
—an occupation of which she was none 
too fond—when suddenly the right in- 
spiration flashed into her mind. The 
very thing! 

“Robert,” said the O Jo-san, as de- 
murely as a cat approaching a saucer 
of cream. 

“Yes, dear,” looking up absently. 

“Wasn't it stupid of me to have 
brought out from home that great cum- 
bersome sewing-machine, which I never 
touch? For it would be ridiculous of 
me to waste my time sewing, when one 
can have it done in this country for 
almost nothing, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, no doubt,” agreed Robert. 

“I’ve been thinking, Robert,” some- 
what hastily, perceiving her brother’s 
eye wandering back to the printed page, 
“what a perfectly lovely thing it would 
be to give to some one who really 
needed it, that machine.” 

“But who needs it, dear?’ said Rob- 
ert patiently. “The same rule that 
holds good for you would apply equally 
to our friends.” 

“Oh, yes, E-jin like ourselves! But, 
Robert, I was thinking of some one 
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else; some one to whom that machine 
would mean everything—Tsune!” she 
wound up triumphantly. 

Robert was certainly a dear. He 
listened with the utmost patience, and 
eventually acquiescence, to the elabo- 
ration of his sister’s scheme, which was 
briefly this: to put Tsune into an estab- 
lishment of her own, with an equip- 
ment for foreign dressmaking, by 
which she could earn an independent 
living. 

There were naturally many sodans 
(discussions) before Suzuki was finally 
won over to the plan. But at length 
the airy conception of the O Jo-san’s 
brain stood one day a substantial real- 
ity. No prouder was the Empress 
Jingu of having conquered Corea, than 
was she at having, for the nonce, over- 
turned the tables of the law, and estab- 
lished a precedent for the single-bless- 
edness of one Japanese woman at least, 
and her right to live independently. 

A tiny, perfectly new, white-matted 
bird-cage of a house had been leased 
for the enormous sum of five yen (10s.) 
a-month,—the rent of which Robert, 
himself, paid six months in advance. 

As an interior it was the smallest and 
daintiest affair ever constructed, even 
in Japan. A twenty-foot cube would 
have enclosed with ease its five rooms, 
two stories, and garden. But not a 
roof of a thousand tiles could have 
held such shining splendor of content- 
ment as blossomed in the heart of its 
one small inmate. If ever the trans- 
figuration of the pride of possession 
was beheld, it was in the person of 
Tsune, when Robert and the O Jo-san 
came, on the day of her installation, to 
offer the customary yoroshiku (congrat- 
ulations) of eggs, rice straw, and noshi 
paper. 

The domestic lares and penates were 
already in evidence in the form of the 
shelf of the gods, hibachi, and tea-ket- 
tle; all other furnishings having mirac- 
ulously disappeared within sliding re- 
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cesses and mysterious vanishing places 
in the walls. 

Not so the machine! Central, re- 
splendent, striking the eye of the be- 
holder and filling it to the exclusion of 
all else, by reason of its enormity of 
offence against every sesthetic canon of 
Japanese art and life, stood that Amer- 
ican monstrosity—more woodeny, more 
glittering “with devices of steel and 
wrought iron and suggestions of the 
mechanical “ready-made” than ever 
surely was machine before. The O 
Jo-san devoutly hoped that Tsune would 
not, through force of association, take 
to turning out her toes, sitting in 
chairs, and wearing machine-made 
garments, even of her own manufac- 
ture. 

“Nikai dozo!” (Upstairs, if you 
please!) invited that smiling damsel. 
And upstairs her visitors followed, at 
the risk of their necks, upon a narrow, 
frail, bannisterless precipitation, called 
by courtesy a stairway. But, once 
there, they had a charming opera-glass 
view of the little crowded thoroughfare 
beneath, and of the harmonious lines 
and intersections of the blue-tiled roofs 
opposite. Then must they be conducted 
to the garden: that is to say, to a coign 
of vantage whence the garden might 
be viewed; for, unlike Topsy, it was 
made, not “growed”; and it was not 
made to be entered by the clumsy foot 
of a foreigner. It occupied but a few 
square feet. But it contained within 
its narrow space a marvellous old 
dwarfed pine—a veritable gnome of a 
tree,—a giant peony in bloom, an im- 
pressive rock, a winding pebbly stream 
(of white sand), and a mysterious illu- 
sion of perspective, by which the whole 
became transformed into an old Chi- 
nese etching. 

Near a small doorway that opened 
out upon this vista sat a smaller hand- 
maiden, engaged in chopping some 


queer little vegetable in a queer little 
by ‘way of preparation for 


bowl, 
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Tsune’s evening meal; and looking, 
with that Oriental fixity of counte- 
nance, as if she had been doing nothing 
from the beginning of time but sitting 
in that identical spot, chopping that 
identical vegetable. Although hos- 
pitality urged to remain and partake 
of the ultimate “eventuation” of this 
edible, their presence already filled to 
overflowing the small domicile; and on 
perceiving the tall, blue-robed form of 
Suzuki appearing in the near distance, 
Robert and his sister considered it wise 
to effect a clearance, in order that he, 
like themselves, might have his first 
view of the pitce de résistance unob- 
structed by the presence of guests. 

Throughout ensuing weeks and 
months the little menage prospered. 
Interested foreigners sent Tsune plain 
sewing to do, and neighboring Japanese 
tailors occasionally shared with her an 
overflow of work. The subject of 
marriage had been tacitly dropped, even 
by Suzuki. And all that summer pretty 
Tsune was as happy and industrious as 
the trilling green cicada that hung in 
a tiny bamboo cage on her door-post 
and sent forth its ceaseless rill of 
sound. 

Many pleasant mornings did the two 
girls spend together in the tiny little 
house. Sometimes the O Jo-san helped 
Tsune to sew, and sometimes they 
talked, in such halting medium as their 
mutual knowledge of English and 
Japanese allowed; and always they 
quaffed innumerable cups of pale-green, 
fragrant O-cha,—the necessary adjunct 
to any function whatsoever, even the 
simple one of sewing a seam. On one 
of these occasions: 

“Tsune, was he very disagreeable, 
the man your father wished you to 
marry?” 

“Shirimasen” (I do not know), an- 
swered Tsune serenely, “I have never 
seen him.” 

“Then how do you know whether 
you would like to marry him or not?” 
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questioned the O Jo-san in surprise. 
“The heart knows,” replied Tsune 


simply. 
“How?” curiously. 
“If, when the honorable parent 


speaks the word of marriage,” said 
Tsune haltingly, “the heart is con- 
fused, but not sad, then a Danna-san 
[honorable master] is not unwelcome; 
but if, when such word is spoken, the 
heart becomes very sad, so that the 
tears are like too-heavy dew on the 
thoughts at night-time, then it would 
be a pitiful thing to marry.” 

The O jJo-san was silent, pondering 
these words, which seemed to her to 
throw a referent light upon some of 
the mysteries of Japanese life and 
women. These docile creatures, trained 
from the cradle to smiling self-immola- 
tion,—were their smiles and sparkles 
but the crest of a bitter brine? Had 
Nature herself entered into league with 
this heroic deception, bidding the fo- 
liage all the day gather up silently the 
sighs of women, to breathe them forth 
again upon the night air? Did the 
heart-stricken cry of the night-bird 
voice the anguish of love repressed? 
And were the many-tinted days poured 
from the rosy goblet of the great red 
Japanese sun merely beautiful decep- 
tive exhalations to be condensed at 
nightfall into the tears that form a 
too-heavy dew upon the thoughts? 

Thus the O Jo-san. But Robert only 
smiled at her romantic fancies, when 
she spoke of them. And, indeed, an 
anxiety closer home was pressing upon 
them both in these days. The Jap- 
anese climate was exacting its heavy 
toll from the too-conscientious student 
and worker. The doctor’s orders were 
peremptory, when finally Robert was 
prevailed upon to consult him. He 
must go home, for a year at least, to a 
more bracing atmosphere. The nerv- 
ous system was depressed, the whole 
physical system out of gear. They both 
hated the thought of leaving their dear 
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Japan; but the decision once made, it 
became evident that it was the only 
wise one. 

All too swiftly came the day—that 
sad day for the O Jo-san—when she 
must leave Tsune; and not only Tsune, 
but all that of which Tsune was the 
concrete expression: the kindly land, of 
whose beautiful days and poetic 
nights, of whose vanishing mists and 
recurring seasons and eternal transi- 
tion of souls, Tsune, in her simple 
grace and beauty, was a not unfitting 
representative. 

“The O Jo-san will perhaps not care 
for this small gift—it is very ugly and 
worthless,” said Tsune bashfully, draw- 
ing from the folds of her obi a tiny, 
hand-painted, silken affair, much re- 
sembling a child’s card-case in shape 
and size. On the inside it was stained 
a wonderful greenish color. 

“It is for the lips,” exclaimed Tsune: 
and she demonstrated that by moisten- 
ing the tip of the finger, and touching 
the glaze. it turned a brilliant scarlet 
like the vivid mockery of a Geisha’s 
lip. 

“But yes,” the O Jo-san assured her, 
it was the one thing needful to com- 
plete her Japanese costume. 

“QO Jo-san sayonara?”’ said Tsune 
finally, in the soft minor timbre the 
O Jo-san had come to know so well. 

“Sayonara, Tsune,” she answered, 
holding her little hand tightly. Then, 
with sudden impulse, the O Jo-san 
leaned down and kissed warmly the 
pretty, uncaressed cheek. 

“O Jo-san, sayonara!” 
Tsune brokenly. 


murmured 
And swiftly lifting 
her arm, so that the long sleeve covered 
her face, she turned away and was 
lost to view. 


Three years passed before the O Jo- 
san revisited Japan. And then she 
returned alone. 

Almost her first quest was in search 
of Tsune. But, alas, no sign of the ’ 
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bird-cage and its joyous inmate could 
she find. The narrow little streets, 
one so like another, in that congested 
part of Tokyo, were all teeming with 
bustling activity. The roof-tiles of the 
tiny shops—porcelain, umbrella, bird, 
and food shops—crowded and jostled 
one another as of yore. But the one 
little house sought for eluded detec- 
tion. More than once the O Jo-san 
stopped the kuruma at sight of a grace- 
ful head drooping with wonderful hier- 
oglyphics of hair; but a closer view re- 
vealed other features than the rounded 
ones of Tsune. In vain she questioned 
shopkeepers and the district police of- 
ficer, endeavoring to find the present 
habitation even of Suzuki and his fam- 
ily. They had moved out of the neigh- 
borhood, and were as effectually lost 
as if they had moved into another 
province. The O Jo-san gave up the 
search in person thereafter, and en- 
gaged a professional ‘“mouser” to try 
and trace their whereabouts. 

For many weeks she heard nothing, 
and had about given up all hope of 
ever doing so, when one day the 
“mouser” appeared with the following 
information. 

Suzuki, it appeared, had not pros- 
pered in worldly affairs after his mas- 
ter left Japan; and as time went on 
he made more and more urgent de- 
mands upon Tsune for money; and 
again tried to force marriage upon her. 
So matters progressed, from bad to 
worse, until suddenly Tsune disap- 
peared. Suzuki repairing as usual 
one afternoon to her abode, found only 
the little maid there, who told him 
that Tsune had gone away, never to re- 
turn. She had left her father all her 
belongings except a few necessary 
clothes, but she herself had gone far 
away. To all questionings the little 
maid replied that she knew nothing. 
Tsune had given her this message and 
ethen had called a kurwma and driven 
away in the direction of Shimbashi, the 
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railway station. Nor had subsequent 
events thrown any light upon her disap- 
pearance. No word had ever been re- 
ceived from her, nor had she since 
been seen by any one who knew her 
previously. 

It seemed indeed a case of no thor- 
oughfare. The O Jo-san could not 
but feel a haunting dread that Tsune, 
driven by loneliness, unhappiness, and 
persecution, had perhaps taken a des- 
perate step, and that the far journey 
meant that one from which no man re- 
turneth. And as time went on, bringing 
no new developments, she came to ac- 
cept this theory and gradually ceased 
to think of Tsune, save as one dead. 

A year slipped away,—a year of hard 
but delightful work, of delving in the 
ancient Japanese classics with her 
faithful gentle teacher, O Moto-san. 
Many were the trips made to out-of- 
the-way places, for the gathering of 
new material or for the identifying of 
former scenes of romance and history. 

On one such occasion they found 
themselves arriving at nightfall on the 
outskirts of Haruna, that most ancient 
stronghold of Buddhism. The hour 
being late, they applied at once to the 
Abbot’s house for a night’s lodging and 
hospitality—a request readily granted. 
The kindly priests made them as com- 
fortable as conditions permitted; and 
being much fatigued by the long kago 
ride up the mountain, the O Jo-san re- 
tired almost immediately to rest. 

She awoke at dawn to a scene of 
surprising beauty. The dusk had hid 
Haruna from her vision on the previous 
evening. But in the clear rosy light 
of sunrise, the Abbot’s garden, in its 
rich autumnal beauty of jewelled ma- 
ples and gray rocks, smote her eyes 
with a sense of enchantment. Tiptoe- 
ing softly, for fear of waking O Moto- 
san, she dressed quickly and stole out 
on a quest of adventure. 

Down the garden, awaking to new 
life and beauty under the sun’s rays, 
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through the great Chinese gate, hoary 
with the passing of centuries, across 
the red bridge that spans a narrow 


rocky torrent, now sending a clamor of: 


joy to the day and herself, the O Jo-san 
wandered, taking a path that led 
through a vast avenue of cryptomeria 
trees. Their mighty trunks rose like 
cathedral columns to an enormous 
height and branched solidly overhead, 
shutting off the present and unrolling 
the scroll of the past at every step. A 
sense of awe and solemnity descended 
upon her spirit. She almost dreaded 
to come upon the great red temples, 
in search of which she had come so far. 
The O Jo-san sat down upon some 
mossy steps at the foot of an ancient 
stone monolith that regarded her in- 
scrutably, like some lonely outpost sen- 
tinel petrified into silence by the 
ages. 

As she sat thus, musing upon the 
vast age of this place, where the cen- 
turies pass like seasons, watching the 
while a great mailed green-and-gold 
beetle zigzag across the path, a faint 
tinkle fell upon her ear, and glancing 
up, she beheld, approaching, a figure 
clothed in the shadowy, white garments 
of a mendicant nun. Soundlessly she 
advanced over the thick carpet of pine- 
needles, carrying bowl, rosary, and 
staff. The O Jo-san moved aside a lit- 
tle for her to pass, murmuring a per- 
functory greeting, and feeling that 
somehow the vision fitted wonderfully 
into the scene, striking that note of hu- 
man transiency upon the eternal immu- 
tability of Nature, so strongly felt in 
Japan. 

The nun paused upon the step, hesi- 
tated, and stood silent. Then a voice 
said softly, wonderingly— 

“O Jo-san!” 

In surprise the O Jo-san looked up— 
looked again intently. Under the wide 
spherical cone of the priestly hat were 
features surely familiar—familiar as 
those seen in a dream. With scarcely 
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more than the feeling of a dream’s un- 
reality, she said hesitatingly— 

“Tsune!” 

It was, indeed, Tsune,—no other. 
They gazed at each other wonderingly, 
almost as those meeting in another 
world might do. 

“Shibaraku!” said Tsune softly. “It 
is long since my eyes have rested upon 
your countenance.” 

Recovering from her amazement, the 
O Jo-San drew Tsune down beside her 
and plied her with questions. Her 
story may be told in a few words. 

Her own mother was not dead, as 
Tsune had always believed, but had 
been divorced by Suzuki while Tsune 
was yet a small child. The poor 
woman had returned to her family in 
the disgrace that attends divorce in 
Japanese life, and for a number of 
years had devoted herself to working 
hard in the support of her parents. Af- 
ter a while they had both died. And 
she had then set out to find, if possible, 
her own child in the great city of 
Tokyo. To accomplish this alone, un- 
aided, in secrecy, and in fear of Suzuki, 
had been a labor of much time and pa- 
tience; but at length she had succeeded. 
Her little hoard of money had lasted to 
take them both away, back to her old 
home, where the two had lived for a 
year or more in great happiness at be- 
ing together again. 

“Then, my mother died,” concluded 
Tsune, “and this swiftly-passing world 
held no more joy for me. I am grate- 
ful to the gods for restoring my mother 
to me in her old age. In return I 
give the rest of my life to their service. 
I am now on the Great Pilgrimage [of 
a thousand temples]. I have already 
visited more than three hundred tem- 
ples. When I have finished I shall re- 
turn to my mother’s native province 
and become a priestess.” 

The O Jo-san did not try to change 
Tsune’s resolve. She knew that Tsune 
had chosen the life that seemed best 
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to her, and what better could she offer 
in exchange? Tsune refused offers of 
money as being against the pilgrim’s 
rules. 

At length the sun’s rays were far 
overhead. And in the distance could 
be perceived approaching O Moto-san’s 
purple-clad figure, in search of the O 
Jo-san. 

They rose and clasped hands. 

“Good-bye, Tsune,” said the O Jo-san. 
“I shall not tell any one of this meet- 
ing. If ever I can do anything for 
you, send or come to this address.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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And she gave an address that would be 
sure of reaching her. 

Tsune smiled the old childlike smile. 

“Sayonara, O Jo-san,” she murmured 
in the well-remembered tones of touch- 
ing sweetness. “May the gods grant 
you a happy karma!” 

For a moment the O Jo-san watched 
her white nun’s robe flutter and disap- 
per like a flicker of sunlight among the 
dense cryptomeria trees of the temple 
grove. 

And thus, once more, she lost Tsune. 

Anne Heard Dyer. 





ON CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


A curious chapter might be written 
on the history of Christian names. The 
only name recognized by the Church 
is, of course, the baptismal name, the 
nomen or nomina given to the child by 
its god-parents at the font. According 
to ecclesiastical rule, this should be the 
name of a Saint. The Saint whose 
name the child bears is its patron, and 
the saint’s day, or “name day,” is kept 
in the East as in the West instead of, 
or as well as, the birthday. 

The Greek and Roman converts to 
Christianity did not lay aside their pa- 
gan names when they were baptized, to 
take instead names drawn from the Old 
or even from the New Testament. This 
was, no doubt, intentional, to empha- 
size the fact that the Church was uni- 
versal, not merely Jewish. So the ear- 
liest martyrs had names like Laurence, 
Clement, Sebastian, Agnes, Cecilia, 
Catharine—names which became to the 
Chureh hardly, if at all, less sacred 
than the Hebrew names of Scripture. 
By degrees the custom grew up of nam- 
ing children after some saint, either a 
personage of the New Testament, or a 
martyr of the first centuries. The first 


became common in the middle of the 
fourth century. 


The long and glorious 


roll of the marytrs ef the Ten Per- 
secutions gave names enough to choose 
from—names which long afterwards 
the Puritans, in their endeavor to Ju- 
daize Christianity, objected to as “‘Gen- 
tile names.” 

The vast majority of the names given 
to European children are thus literally 
“Christian” names, names fraught with 
Christian associations. They are the 
names either of actual persons of the 
Gospel story, or of those by whose suf- 
fering and whose love it was carried all 
over the world. The memory of the 
earlier tradition, of course, never died 
out, but, especially in Italy, was kept 
alive by names like “Cesare.” The 
Pagan names were brought into favor 
by the Renaissance, as the Jewish ones 
were by the Reformation. The Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation were a 
separation of two elements which had 
been reconciled in the Christianity of 
the Church. Some few names have sur- 
vived of which the associations are 
wholly Pagan. Such are “Hercules” 
and “Diana.” But itis a thing unheard 
of for a Christian child to be called 
“Apollo” or “Bacchus,” “Juno,” or 
“Venus.” 

There are a few widely used names 
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which do not call up a distinctly 
Christian impression. The archetypal 
“Alexander” is he of Macedon, and the 
essential “Charles” is Charlemagne. 
The last-named was, of course, a Chris- 
tian, but hardly a saint. But how 
many boys all over Christendom in all 
ages have had Alexander the Great for 
a kind of heathen godfather, from ‘‘San- 
dro” in Florence to “Sandie” in Aber- 
deen! We do not forget that there is 
an “Alexander” in that most ancient 
list of names recited in the Mass, but 
this obscure martyr could hardly have 
produced much impression, though his 
existence would, doubtless, be enough 
to justify the use of the name. “Ro- 
land” and “Oliver,” again, are names 
not of saints, but of heroes of chivalry. 
They bring through the long centuries 
an echo of Roncesvalles. This echo, it 
must be confessed, is now very faint. 
Books tell us that “to give a Roland 
for an Oliver” is an English proverb, 
but we never remember to have heard 
it. How deeply the conquerors of old 
time impressed the popular mind is 
shown by the names given to the four 
kings in the pack of cards, still printed 
upon them in every French pack. Da- 
vid, always represented with his harp, 
is the King of Spades, Cresar, the King 
of Diamonds, Alexander, the King of 
Clubs, and Charles, the King of Hearts. 
We remember the thrill with which we 
once saw over a cobbler’s shop in a 
Picardy village, the royal legend 
“Charlemagne.” He is the Charles of 

harles’s Wain.” “Arthur” is another 
widely used name drawn from romance. 
The names of the Knights of the Round 
Table, even Lancelot, never became 
very popular, and probably no Christian 
child was ever called “Morgan” after 
Arthur’s sister, the witch. The name 
of Guinevere has survived in the Corn- 
ish “Jennifer.” An old-world name, 
beautiful in itself, and fraught with glo- 
rious associations, Pagan and Christian, 
is “Helen,” the name of Helen of Troy. 
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fairer than the evening air, clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars, the tra- 
dition of whose loveliness has filled two 
thousand years, borne long afterwards. 
by the mother of Constantine, St 
Helen, who found the Cross. When a 
little girl is christened “Nellie,” accord- 
ing to the illiterate modern practice of 
giving diminutives as Christian names, 
all this wealth of romance is lost. 

All over Christendom, of course, the 
name of “Mary” was loved and vener- 
ated above all others. In all parts of 
Catholic Europe it is constantly given 
to boys, generally in connection with 
“John.” “Jean-Marie” is the common- 
est of boys’ names in France. “Johann 
Maria Farina,” emblazoned on the eau- 
de-Cologne bottles, is an example that 
will occur at once to everyone. The 
name “Mary-Anne,” to us so full of 
hopelessly vulgar associations, 
originally a beautiful devotional memo- 
rial of Our Lady and her mother. When 
one remembers this, what a difference 
it at once makes in the very sound of 
the words! In old France, and espe- 
cially in Brittany, “Anne” was a name 
often given to boys, as, for example, 
Anne de Montmorency. “Rosamond” 
is, of course, “the rose of the world’— 
“rosa mystica, rosa mundi.”” The French 
“Reine” is the “Regina” of the Litanies. 
“Assunta,” “Annunziata,” and the like 
are common in Italy. “Dolores” com- 
memorates the “Seven Sorrows.” “Mer- 
cedes” and “Pilar” again are used as 
Christian names in Spain. The refer- 
ence in each case is to the Virgin—in 
the latter to the “Virgin of the Pillar” 
at Saragossa. 

In South America, and in some parts 
of Europe, notably in Portugal, the 
Holy Name of Jesus is sometimes given 
to children: but this has never been 
very common. “Salvatore” is often 
used in Italy, as, for example. Salvator 
Rosa. “Emmanuel,” the name in 
which the Mystery of the Incarnation is 
enshrined, is common both in Catholic 
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und Protestant Europe. Immanuel 
Kant, Immanuel Swedenborg, are in- 
stances in the North. As “Manuel” it 
is very common in Spain and Portugal. 
The French “Noél” is a contraction of 
the joyful shout, “Emmanuel,” repeated 
in hymns and carols at Christmas time. 
The Vulgate, by the way, renders 
“Joshua” as “Jesus.” “Per Jesum Nave 
stetit sol contra Gabaon,” says the Office 
Look, “quia in Jesum futurum agnoscebat 
typum et Nomen.” “The sun stood still 
because it recognized the type and the 
Name.” The French “Anatole,” for 
which we have no English equivalent, 
means, of course, “the East,” “the 
Brightness of His Rising.” 

The Crusaders brought back with 
them from the East many names, such 
as “Baptist” and “Jordan.” Giordano 
Bruno is the bearer of the latter best 
known to history. The names of the 
Three Kings, almost unknown in this 
country, are widely used all over Eu- 
rope. The writer remembers being 
told one 6th of January by an Italian 
barber that the three names together 
were like a song—“Gaspare, Melchiorre, 
Baldassare.” Let the reader try the 
rhythm for himself. There was a cu- 
rious custom of chalking up these 
names on the Feast of the Epiphany on 
the walls of churches and houses with 
chalk that had first been blessed in 
ehurch. This is probably the origin 

The Nation. 


of the old French phrase, “It is a day 
to be marked with blessed chalk.” 

The giving of a name implies the 
keeping in remembrance of someone 
who has borne it before, and so the 
greatest of curses is that found so often 
in the Psalms, “I will put out their 
name,” “I will not make mention of 
their names within my lips.” The 
names of heretics like Arius and Nesto- 
rius were thus “put out,” and never 
“made mention of” at any Christian 
font. “Julian,’? however, held its own, 
in spite of the apostasy of its great 
bearer. It was forbidden by the 
Chureh to baptize a child by the name 
of Judas. “Thaddeus” must be used 
for the Apostle St. Jude. Talking of 
the names of the Apostles, “Thomas” 
has probably always been the most pop- 
ular of English names. It, of course, 
received a second consecration from the 
life and martyrdom of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, which so _ profoundly 
moved our medieval forefathers. It 
is a curious fact that no Pope has 
ever assumed the name of “Peter.” The 
“Prophecies of St. Malachy,” first pub- 
lished in 1595, says: ‘In the last per- 
secution Peter the Second will sit and 
feed his flock amid great tribulations, 
which, having been passed through, the 
Seven-hilled City will be destroyed, and 
the tremendous Judge will appear.” 





MAIL-BAGS. 


No. 11.— Tar HOUSEMASTER’S. 
Richard Calthrop, Esq., 
“North Close.” 

Dear Sir,—Your account re Hilde- 
brand for last term to hand, and before 
sending you cheque for same I beg to 
enquire, as a business man, how you 
arrive at the item, “Breakages, £8 
16s."? This is ridiculous! ' Hildebrand, 
is my only son, and I know him 


through and through. No boy could 
possibly be more well-behaved and or- 
derly. He would not hurt a fly. He 
has a beautiful and studious disposi- 
tion. 

Kindly itemize account, and oblige 

Yours faithfully, 
Albert Worpleton. 

(Answer: Practising gymnastics on 

the gas-burners, 17s. 6d.; aviation ex- 
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periments with a Persian kitten, £2 2s.; 
proving that a cricket ball will pene- 
trate stained-glass windows, 15s.; study- 
ing the action of the catapult on the 
Vicar’s prize poultry, £1 11s. 6d.; intro- 
ducing a stray cat to my dog in my 
drawing-room, £3 10s. Total, £8 168.) 


Dear Sir,—I feel the time has arrived 
when I ought to take dear Leslie away 
from his governess and put him into a 
public school, but I have heard such 
dreadful accounts of them and I want 
to be perfectly sure that if he were en- 
tered at North Close he would be as 
carefully looked after as if he were un- 
der my own eye and kept out of 
draughts and protected from all the 
nasty rough bullying boys and have his 
companions very carefully chosen for 
him. Can you satisfy me about this, 
and also see that he uses a toothbrush 
twice daily and that he changes his 
socks whenever he comes in from a 
walk? And I should be happier in 
mind if I knew that he Was carefully 
watched and not allowed to over- 
study and that he was only to speak 
French at mealtimes with the other 
boys. 

Of course I should not dream of al- 
lowing him to play football, but in the 
summer term I could let him play 
rounders or take part in cricket if a 
soft ball were used. Please satisfy me 
on these points, because dear Leslie is 
so sensitive and so delicately consti- 
tuted, and I am certain that he is a 


genius. Yours very truly, 
Alicia Effingham. 
(Answer: Mr. Calthrop greatly re- 


grets that a stringent house rule pre- 
vents him from taking geniuses into 
North Close.) 


Dear Sir or Madam,—During the last 
week we find that we have despatched 
no less than forty-three sample packets 
of our Lemonade Powder, as advertised 
to (presumably) guests at your house 
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sending in coupons. To-day’s post 
brings us twelve more enquiries for free 
samples from your address. We are 
pleased to get answers to our adver- 
tisements, but each sample costs us 
threepence, and we feel that this kind 
of thing is not business. Can you, in 
confidence, kindly explain same? We 
are, dear Sir or Madam, 
Your obedient servants, 
Osonicee, Ltd. 

(Answer: Mr. Calthrop’s guests ex- 
press great satisfaction at the quality 
of the lemonade powder, and have very 


reluctantly contributed 10s. 9d., which 
Mr. Calthrop encloses.) 
Dear Sir,—I must say that I am 


highly dissatisfied with Reginald’s last 
half-term report. I cannot understand 
how you could possibly allow him to 
obtain only four marks out of a hun- 
dred in the Scripture History examina- 
tion, and only five out of two hundred 
and fifty in the English Essay. When 
I placed Reginald in your care I par- 
ticularly told you that I should require 
you to devote special attention to these 
two subjects, as I desire my dear boy 
to follow his father’s footsteps in the 
Church. He has splendid brains, like 
his father, but he is very sensitive and 
requires constant attention to bring 
out the best that is in him. So I 
wish you to take him under your charge 
during the summer holiday, and give 
him thorough coaching in his two weak 
subjects. I think a bracing seaside re 
sort, such as Herne Bay, will be most 
suitable; and I should like you to teach 
him also swimming, elocution and the 
violoncello, as these make nice accom- 
plishments for a curate. 

Yours truly. Mildred Murby. 

(Answer: Mr. Calthrop regrets that 
during the summer holiday he takes a 
holiday.) 


Dear Sir,—We are anxious to enlist 
the sympathy and influence of promi- 
nent educationalists for the great work 
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of our National Co-education League, 
and should very much like to include 
your name in our list of patrons. We 
are sure, Sir, that your long expe- 
rience will have led you to the con- 
clusion that the system of co-education 
must inevitably be for the welfare of 
boys and girls alike, and also for the 
satisfaction of those whose noble priv- 
Punch. 


ilege it is to direct and control the 
minds of the young. 
Yours faithfully, 

Matthew Potterington 

(Author of The Soul of the Boy). 

(Answer: Mr. Calthrop, speaking from 

long experience, finds more than ample 

scope for his energies in the direction 

and control of boys alone.) 





LUXURY, IDLENESS AND WASTE. 


One of the first products of civiliza- 
tion was a leisured class, which was 
prized in ancient Greece as the indis- 
pensable basis of literature, art, and 
philosophy. But in the Roman Em- 
pire and in most modern countries the 
class which enjoys leisure has been 
more or less co-extensive with an upD- 
bounded expansion of luxury. Perhaps 
the most remarkable passage in the 
penetrating and eloquent diagnosis of 
social evils, which Mr. Lloyd George de- 
livered from the pulpit of the City 
Temple recently, was his bold but al- 
together profitable transition from the 
unemployment of the poor to the un- 
employment of the rich. That unem- 
ployment among the working classes 
should be counted a source of waste is, 
of course, a commonplace. When they 
have a little money to spare from arma- 
ments, statesmen are fond of devising 
legislative remedies for lack of work. 
And much can be done by labor ex- 
changes and other devices to equalize 
and distribute employment, so that sea- 
sonal fluctuations shall be less felt and 
the acuteness of periodic crises miti- 
gated. Possibly even something may 
be done in co-operation with trade 
unions and benefit societies to insure 
good workmen against unemployment. 
But as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
truly said, “no thought has been given 
to unemployment among the upper 
classes,” though this also is a prolific 


eause of working class poverty and dis- 
content. The children of the rich re- 
ceive in thousands the best training 
that money can give; their bodies are 
cultivated by healthy sport; their brains 
are disciplined by the best masters; and 
then, after, it may be, a University ca- 
reer, “they devote themselves to a life 
of idleness.” Here certainly is ‘‘a stu- 
pid waste of first-class material.” In 
no ideal State would so much money 
and skill be devoted to preparing citi- 
zens for no better career than a life of 
indolence and luxurious ease. Mr. 
Lloyd George poured well-merited con- 
tempt upon the “shallow fallacy” that, 
just because a rich idler employs at 
high wages those who personally ad- 
minister to his comfort, he is to that 
extent rendering a service to the com- 
munity. Quite the reverse. He is 
merely “withdrawing capable men and 
women from useful and productive 
work.” It is a little odd at first sight 
that the ranting type of demagogue al- 
ways inveighs against the capitalist. 
that is against the active, hard-working, 
enterprising men of wealth rather than 
the rich idler. No one in his senses 
grudges reasonable leisure or reasona- 
ble luxuries to the captains of industry 
and finance. Mr. Lloyd George di- 
rected his lay sermon solely and spe- 
cifically towards those who devote their 
lives to killing time as well as other 
things by “tearing along country roads 
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at perilous speeds,” or converting farms 
into game preserves, or merely to doing 
nothing at enormous expense. 

The philosopher who reflects upon the 
bitter contrast between industrious pov- 
erty and idle wealth, between those 
whe by the very hardest labor cau 
barely provide themselves with a de- 
cent cottage or a sufficiency of food and 
clothing, and those “who in an idle 
hour will spend more in frivolity than 
poor people would earn in three years 
of toil” may well be thankful that 
England is free from those fierce pop- 
ular uprisings which from time to time 
convulse the established order in less 
fortunate states. Things may be bad 
here But they are much better than 
they were, and much better than they 
are in other countries. A _ leading 
American citizen who has just been 
visiting Glasgow tells us he has been 
struck by the contrast between the 
wretched cotton and shoddy suits in 
which the workmen of New York and 
other American towns are clad, and the 
warm woollen clothes of Glasgow work- 
ing men. The same contrast is observ- 
able in Germany, where lower wages 
and longer hours are accompanied by 
higher prices for all the necessaries of 
life. Owing to the scientific tariff 
and the prohibition of foreign meat, the 
working classes of Germany and Aus- 
tria simply do not know the taste of 
mutton, and are quite unable to procure 
good beef. But what we would im- 
press upon our readers is the impor- 
tance of a fresh study of political econ- 
omy from the standpoint of luxurious 
and unproductive expenditure on the 
part of individuals and on the part of 
the State. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has done well to call atten- 
tion to this omission, or rather, as we 
should prefer to say, this comparative 
neglect of a most important topic. If 
we are to avoid the dangerous and ex- 
cessive taxation of high incomes and 
large capitals, it is of the utmost con- 
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sequence that wealthy men should de- 
vote their critical faculties to the econ- 
omics of private luxury and public 
waste. There are many senseless lux- 
uries, both masculine and feminine, 
which give hardly any pleasure to the 
recipients, and yet. accentuate the dis- 
content of the large population which 
can barely afford the necessaries of life. 
In most cases the extravagances of in- 
herited wealth are quite unconscious; 
for a millionaire’s education at a pub- 
lic school and a University seldom in- 
cludes even a rudimentary outline of 
political and social economy. Much 
credit, we think, is due to the headmas- 
ter of Dulwich, who had the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech read aloud 
to his sixth form. More important 
still, perhaps, at the present moment is 
that bankers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and those who are associated with 
the practice and study of finance, not 
only in this country but in all parts of 
the world, should devote their attention 
to the vast and menacing growth of 
public waste, for which the rivalry and 
competition of armaments between the 
Great Powers are mainly responsible. 
Mr. Lloyd George mentioned that the 
civilized countries of the world are 
spending nearly 500 millions a year 
upon the machinery of war, and in so 
doing are withdrawing from useful and 
productive occupations “some of the 
best brainsy some of the most effective 
and skilled labor in their respective 
countries.” Our own annual bill for 
armaments has risen to something like 
70 million sterling, which means £8 for 
every householder in the United King- 
dom. “Were this burden removed, 
Great Britain could afford to pay every 
member of the wage-earning classes an 
additional 4s a week, without inter- 
fering in the slightest degree with the 
profits of capital.” Nay a very moder- 
ate reduction or retrenchment would 
provide not only a large fund for the 
improvement of conditions in town and 
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country and the relief of rates, but also 
for a general and all-round reduction of 
taxation. 

Fifty years ago, when strict finan- 
cial principles prevailed among all par- 
ties of the State, the opposition, 
whether it were led by Disraeli or 
Gladstone, was constantly engaged in 
the task of criticizing public expendi- 
ture with a view to pruning down the 
estimates. Since this Gevernment came 
into power in 1906 there has been no 
criticism of that kind: and we now read 
in Mr. Balfour’s speech at Glasgow, 
which has been received with plaudits 
by our so-called conservative Press, 
that there has been “a lamentable 
pause in the growth of our naval ex- 
penditure,” that there ought immedi- 

The Economist. 
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ately to be a very large increase, that 
“no pedantries of finance should stand 
in the way,” and that if you cannot raise 
enough for the Navy out of taxes, “you 
must do it out of borrowed money.” It 
would far transcend the limits of this 
article to exhibit the present state and 
growth of the Navy in comparison with 
that of other countries, but we shall re- 
turn to the subject and leave it to our 
readers to judge for themselves whether 
this new attempt to work up another 
naval panic can be justified by the 
facts, or by an appeal to the common 
sense of the British public. If it can, 
the prospects for British credit, British 
trade, and British capital are gloomy in 
the extreme. 





COURAGE AND FOOLHARDINESS. 


The amazing attempt by Mr. Well- 
man and his five companions to cross 
the Atlantic in a dirigible balloon was 
near the border-line which divides fool- 
hardiness from courage, but on the 
whole we should place it just on the 
right side of the line,—on the side of 
courage. By deeds which are the re- 
sult of courage as distinguished from 
foolhardiness we mean only those that 
serve an intelligent, or at all events in- 
telligible, purpose. In practice men 
will draw the line in different places; 
but our principle will probably be good 
enough for all. We should not call 
walking on a tight-rope foolhardiness 
because it demonstrates the possibili- 
ties of human balance; but we should 
eall it foolhardiness if a man walked 
on a tight-rope over a tank of molten 
lead, for the feat would prove nothing 
further, and the molten lead would be 
a base irrelevance. Mr. Wellman’s 
flight was the first attempt at a jour- 
ney which we must all admit to be pos- 
sible of achievement. Most of us, in- 


deed, look to journeys of indefinite 
length in the air as a strong possibility 
of the future. We do not, therefore, 
call it foolhardiness in Mr. Wellman to 
have tried to cross the Atlantic; yet we 
do call it something very like foolhardi- 
ness not to have tested the soundness 
of the details on which so much de- 
pended. He might have tested his bal- 
loon along the coast for a distance cor- 
responding to that across the Atlantic 
before he launched himself over the 
ocean, immeasurably reducing his 
chances of succor in case of a disaster. 
But we must not go so far as to reach 
the illogicality of imposing too much 
prudence on an act of superlative dar- 
ing. It is clear that Mr. Wellman and 
his companions trusted to the power of 
their balloon to stay aloft during such 
a long journey as has never been ac- 
complished, or even nearly accom- 
plished, and that in this unquestioning 
confidence they were blind to risks so 
long as they had a definite scientific 
object in view. We cannot contem- 
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plate such an unforgettable act without 
being wonderfully impressed. We are 
tempted to adapt Sir Thomas Browne’s 
words and exclaim: “Man is a noble an- 
jmal, splendid in daring and pompous 
even in his defeats.” 

Mr. Wellman’s courage has withstood 
the strain of long anticipation, which is 
the highest tax that can be put on any 
man’s nerves. It will be remembered 
that he planned to go to the North Pole 
in a dirigible, and spent two summers 
in Spitzbergen working at his balloon 
and waiting for a favorable moment. 
At last the desired southerly breeze 
came, and he started, only to be caught 
in a squall, which broke the long tube 
trailing from his balloon, and left him 
among the ruins of his dirigible on the 
side of a hill. Similarly he waited 
lately day after day at Atlantic City for 
the right sort of weather report before 
starting across the Atlantic, and at the 
end of three weeks most of the Ameri- 
can newspapers had made up their 
minds that he was there for show and 
not for use, and indulged in ridicule 
which should bave been directed not 
against his courage but against the in- 
adequacy of his precautions. The Duke 
of Wellington used to talk of “four-in- 
the-morning courage,” a phrase which 
perfectly explains itself. The North- 
ern races like to think that this is a 
courage which is  characteristically 
their own. We all know the élan and 
exalted devotion of which some more 
mercurial nations are capable, but we 
flatter ourselves with the thought that 
these things are rather a mood than a 
resolution, and have a reflex of sudden 
dejection. The highest degree of for- 
titude, we tell ourselves, is that which 
knows no sudden flame of lyrical and 
supporting passion, but draws up mi- 
nutely a plan involving almost certain 
death, and days, weeks, or it may be 
months, afterwards carries out the plan 
letter for letter exactly as it was de 
vised. That sort of courage is the 
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courage of Mr. Wellman and his com- 
panions, if ever it belonged to any men. 

One would think that the daily con- 
templation of the dirigible and its appa- 
ratus would have accumulated misgiv- 
ing to the point of despair. The whole 
design on which success depended, al- 
though rational enough, was an un- 
known quantity. The dirigible was 
built out of the nucleus of what re- 
mained of Mr. Wellman’s Polar dirigi- 
ble. The long trailing tube which he 
used in bis attempt to reach the Pole 
as a “stabilizator” or “equilibrator”’— 
it was then filled with a reserve of pro- 
visions—was reproduced in the new di- 
rigible, but this time it was composed 
of reserve tanks of gasoline for the en- 
gine. The effect of this long tail, the 
lower part of which hung in the water, 
was to keep the balloon at an almost 
uniform distance from the sea. The 
balloon was, so to speak, tethered to 
the sea. When the temperature rose, 
the hydrogen in the balloon increased 
its lifting-power and more of the tail 
was raised, and when the temperature 
fell the balloon sank nearer to the sea. 
The envelope of the balloon was of a 
special kind which was said to be war- 
ranted to retain the hydrogen longer 
than any envelope ever used before, and 
the theory was that the gradual loss of 
lifting-power in the balloon would be 
compensated by the consumption of the 
gasoline in the tail. But surely the 
sheer experimental nature of this tail 
was enough to make the stoutest hold 
his breath. No one could guess how it 
would behave in a heavy sea. Imagine 
all those tanks of gasoline banging 
and jerking about in a gale. With a 
lighter tail it would be different. M. 
de la Vaulx, as we learn from interest- 
ing descriptions in the Daily Telegraph, 
which has paid part of the expenses of 
Mr. Wellman’s expedition, used a long 
tail with light wooden floats, and these 
responded gently enough to the rhyth- 
mic movements of the sea. But a 
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heavy chain of metal tanks filled with 
liquid is another matter altogether. 
Any one who has ridden at anchor in 
a small yacht in a particularly heavy 
sea knows the vicious jerking and 
straining if a chain cable is used, and 
the relief which comes immediately if 
a hawser is bent on to the chain and 
the yacht is allowed to ride to that. 
The difference, we should imagine, 
must be very much the difference be- 
tween M. de la Vaulx’s tail of wood 
floats and Mr. Wellman’s dangling 
tanks. One would think that it was 
easy to foresee that in a gale the tanks 
would worry the framework of the 
dirigible to pieces. 

Then this heavy tail might have got 
foul of a ship, and the end of the bal- 
loon would have been sudden. _ It 
might have become mixed up with 
any one of the hundreds of fishing ves- 
sels off Newfoundland. The aeronaut, 
looking with a doubting eye at the 
dirigible before the start, would have 
remembered that a dirigible never has 
stayed aloft so long as is necessary 
for crossing the Atlantic—the record 
journey for a balloon of any kind is 
thirteen hundred miles—-and then he 
would have reflected that if a gale came 
in the latter part of the journey it 
would attack the balloon when it was 
at the greatest possible disadvantage. 
Mr. Wellman’s balloon was of the non- 
rigid type, and when such an envelope 
becomes flabby the wind does with it 
very much what it does with a loose 
sail. No one who has been near a 
sailing-ship’s staysail when it broke 
loose in a heavy blow will need to be 
told the appalling fury, the almost hu- 
man vindictiveness of the thing threat- 
ening to stun and knock overboard 
everyone who comes near it before it 
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can be sheeted home again or hauled in- 
board. Sometimes one is inclined to 
think that the men who fight the wind 
fight the most ruthless of all natural 
forces, and that Horace had indeed 
marked “the deep heaving into ridges 
narrow” and heard “the blast bellow on 
its ocean way” when he said that man 
in daring the sea was a@udaxr omnia per- 
peti. A ship’s behavior in a gale is at 
least predictable, but no one could pos- 
sibly say before the start what Mr. Well- 
man’s ship of the air would do after 
that thrilling moment at Atlantic City 
when it disappeared in the fog 
pointing for Europe. Those who 
were less courageous that Mr. 
Wellman probably allowed _ their 
thoughts to busy themselves chiefly 
with the usefulness and trustworthiness 
of the lifeboat and the wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus which the dirigible 
carried. Their minds turned to for- 
lorn hopes, as ours would certainly have 
done had we been there. Mr. Wellman 
was indeed extraordinarily lucky to be 
picked up after he had been driven far 
out of the common track of steamers. 
The precautions of common-sense—of 
preliminary trials of the untested “sta- 
bilizator’—should undoubtedly have 
been urged on him by his friends. Per- 
haps they were urged; if not, those 
who encouraged him bore a heavy re- 
sponsibility. But we are entitled to 
assume that Mr. Wellman himself was 
genuinely satisfied of the soundness of 
his calculations. It is the nature of 
pioneers to be optimists, and it were 
folly to condemn them for it. 
Enough that Mr. Wellman’s splendid 
daring had its intelligible purpose; in 
him it was courage, after all, even if 
the element of foolhardiness was not 
wholly banished. 
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PORTUGAL'S 


How will the declaration of the new 
Portuguese Republic affect the lives of 
Portuguese subjects in the remote 
places of the colonies owing allegiance 
to the dethroned monarch—in the vast, 
half-explored tracts of territory in East 
and West Africa especially, and in the 
cocoa islands off the Guinea coast? 
What will happen to the loyal, gold- 
braided, sword-girt officials who live 
under the royal flag—the governors and 
sub-governors, the chiefs of staff, the 
military officers, and other servants of 
King Manuel? What will the natives 
think when the flag of Portugal gives 
place to the banner of the Republic? 
What will happen if one of the govern- 
ors or some of the commandants prove 
loyal? Worse still, what will happen 
if chiefs of districts quarrel in the mat- 
ter and make war against each other, 
calling upon their native subjects to 
join in upholding the flag, or planting 
the new colors, by force of arms? 

The rebels of the battleship Don Car- 
los had to shoot down their officers in 
the Tagus on the night of the uprising; 
why should the officers of the king in 
the Portuguese dominions oversea prove 
less loyal to their oaths of allegiance? 
Those proud, all-powerful servants of 
Manuel] who rule the distant colonies as 
though they themselves were kings are 
not likely to be easily amenable to the 
orders of a dictator in Lisbon. The 
Portuguese colonial official is a person 
of infinite grandeur and great impor- 
tance. He wears the orders and deco- 
rations he has received from his king: 
it may be he has a title, and for that 
title there would be little respect in a 
new Republic. He is a servant of a 
king and he represents a king. And 
from that king he draws his pay and 
his allowances and hopes to receive his 
pension. How will the new Republic 
deal with these proud gentlemen? How 
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will these proud gentlemen deal with 
the new Republic? 

In Portuguese West Africa, for in- 
stance, some of the servants of the late 
king are several weeks’ journey from 
the coast; it will be a month or two be- 
fore the news of the new régime reaches 
them, and the details will filter through 
tribes of black men—uncivilized, canni- 
bal black men. The story will have 
some effect on the minds of these un- 
tutored savages. What effect no man 
can venture to prophesy. As a rule, a 
native tribe is taught to pay reverence 
to a certain flag, as a symbol of a 
great white potentate. His simple 
mind will be a trifle fogged at the 
change of the flag and the dethrone- 
ment of the great white chief. Native 
kingdoms do not understand the nice- 
ties of European politics. 

If there is trouble among the white 
rulers there will be trouble among the 
black subjects. The black man of 
equatorial Africa is always ready for 
war—he prefers fighting to rubber 
gathering and hard menial labor. And 
he will fight for that official for whom 
he has the most respect. European 
complications do not worry him. He is 
more afraid of the gin-soaked non-com- 
missioned officer who lounges in a 
broken wicker-chair outside a squalid 
bungalow and tells him to bring rubber 
than he is of all the armed forces of 
civilization. What the non-commis- 
sioned officer tells him to do he will 
do, no matter whether it be murder or 
washing clothes. 

There is no despot in the world more 
powerful than the white chief of a post 
in a Central African forest or in a dis- 
trict weeks removed from a steamer 
port. Such a man, no matter what his 
character or training or qualifications 
may be, is all powerful: a king, with 
the absolute power of life and death 
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over his subjects. In the Belgian 
Congo, the French Congo, or the Portu- 
guese Congo it is the same. The white 
man on the spot counts; it is he who 
rules. The Government in Paris or 
Brussels or Lisbon does not count at 
all with the native tribes. The un- 
kempt man with the magazine rifle who 
sits in the little bungalow beneath a 
fluttering flag of a certain color is the 
only law they know. In a dim, indis- 
tinct sort of way they may be con- 
scious that behind this man there are 
other men—men in glittering uniforms 
who come sometimes from remote 
places and live from time to time with 
their own white man in the little bun- 
galow. They know that if they fail to 
do their white man’s bidding or if they 
offer him violence terrible things will 
happen—because the white man is the 
servant of a great white chief who 
owns the earth. That is the subject 
black man’s creed. 

So it is obvious that if there are any 
loyalist governors or sub-governors or 
commandants scattered among the 
equatorial possessions of Portugal there 
will be lively times in the jungles of 
the underworld. One can imagine a 
loyal servant of King Manuel—the gov- 
ernor, say, of a district thrice the size 
of Portugal—with five or six million 
black people absolutely under his sway, 
fuming at the idea of a Republic, and 
telling the Lisbon President to go hang. 
It is difficult to know precisely what 
would happen in such circumstances. 
If the loyal governor ‘were serious in 
his loyalty there would certainly be 
much bloodshed and prolonged fighting. 

The Outlook. 
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It is unlikely that the black mau 
will be inspired by the example of Lis- 
bon and revolt in turn; in Central Af- 
rica, at any rate, the native is not yet 
capable of running an organized revolu- 
tion. There is too much hostility 
among the tribes; one petty chief is 
antagonistic to another petty chief; one 
black nation hates its neighboring na- 
tion with a blood hatred centuries old. 
That is the white man’s strength in Af- 
rica: the reason why a few hundred 
men in each colony can rule many mil- 
lions of valiant men of magnificent 
physique and proved courage. 

But that some complication will oc- 
cur overseas in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions as a result of the shelling of 
King Manuel’s Lisbon palace is toler- 
ably certain. Though the flag of the 
new Republic has been hoisted and sa- 
luted in the coast towns of some of the 
colonies, it has not yet been saluted or 
hoisted in the far interiors of the trop- 
ical districts. There the daring white 
men, fever racked, danger haunted, still 
do their outpost work for their king, 
still remain loyal to their solemn oaths 
of allegiance, and long only for the 
time to come when it shall be possible 
for them to sail up the Tagus and re- 
ceive the gold star or jewelled cross— 
the awards of merit—from the royal 
hand of their sovereign lord. It is pos- 
sible that these men—liquor-soaked, 
fat, lazy, half-clean though they may 
be—may prove to the Portuguese Pres- 
ident that they are loyal paladins. It 
is possible that some of them may be 
prepared to die for the cause of their 
king. 

John Henderson. 





A RACES CONGRESS. 


Since Mr. Charles Pearson in his bril- 
liant book “National Life and Charac- 
ter,” first gave popularity to large spec- 
ulations upon “race problems,” much 


water has flowed under the bridge. 
“Imperialism,” as a conscious policy, 
then in its infancy, has grown big. The 
contacts between the white nations of 
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the West and the colored peoples of 
Asia and Africa have become more nu- 
merous, more intimate, and more con- 
stant. Both for trade and for capital- 
istic development, large areas, occu- 
pied by lower or by backward races, 
play an enormously enhanced part in 
the economic policy of every advanced 
nation. Two events in particular are 
forcing into the forefront of the gen- 
eral consciousness this aspect of world- 
politics. The United States has defi- 
nitely thrown off the earlier attitude of 
political and economic self-sufficiency, 
and by her Philippine and Panama pol- 
icy, as well as by her vigorous push 
for export trade, adds to her domestic 
race-problems foreign ones even darker 
and more dangerous. Her appearance 
as a claimant for the political-economic 
hegemony of the Pacific would in any 
event have been a disturbing factor in 
the Asiatic calm. But coincident with 
the swift transformation of Japan 
into the position of a first-rate Power, 
endued with all the activities and am- 
bitions of the great white Empires of 
the West, it presents incalculable possi- 
bilities of peril. For this example of 
Japan is a novel force of unknown po- 
tency. It has visibly set a-quiver every 
live nerve in the huge straggling body 
which seemed a corpse. In China and 
Manchuria, in India and Persia, Asia 
begins to exhibit unsuspected energies 
and feelings. Everywhere the older, 
and, as we dreamed, the extinct, civili- 
zations are reviving. Two tendencies, 
contrary and hostile in their first ap- 
pearance, are disclosing themselves. 
On the one hand, the imitative and as- 
similating energies of the newly-stirred 
peoples impel them to copy and adapt 
the military, scientific, industrial, artis- 
tic, and even religious habits and insti- 
tutions of the races they have been com- 
pelled to reverence as masters. If they 
would assert themselves successfully, 
they must utilize all the instruments of 
Western efficiency, from Dreadnoughts 
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and Representative Parliaments to tele- 
phones and cinematographs. This 
seems the shortest cut to national real- 
ization. On the other hand, a little ex- 
perience shows that many of the West- 
ern habits are fundamentally discrep- 
ant, not merely with immemorial tradi- 
tion, but with ideas deeply embedded in 
the very soul of these peoples. When 
the new spirit of vague agitation begins 
to seek more definite expression, there 
is a harking back to the hidden sources 
of social growth, and forces of na- 
tional revival appear, upon lines, not 
imitative of Europe, but more con- 
formable to “the genius” of the peo- 
ple. Japan, the most whole-hearted of 
the seekers after European greatness, is 
beginning to recognize some grievous 
dangers in her quick-grafting process, 
while the new “nationalism” of India is 
evidently rent by this deep inherent 
discrepancy of purpose. 

What applies to the ancient nations of 
the East in their resurrection is equally, 
though in a different manner, applicable 
to the African and other lower races, 
whether living in their own countries 
or sojourning among strangers. Equally 
for them the age of primitive seclusion 


has passed away. In an age of 
universal exploitation, of Marconi- 
grams and airships, no people can 
hope to live unto themselves. 
Old festering patches of barbarism 


will more and more be taken as of- 
fences against the order of the world. 
The civilized nations will claim more 
and more insistently to police the 
world, and their rude policing is likely 
to be done with much brutality and ig- 
norance. Their best-meaning efforts 
will everywhere be liable to distortion in 
the interests of those keen, hard-headed 
business men who run modern politics. 
and may sacrifice the body and the soul 
of any nation for a short profitable run 
of gold mining or rubber working. 
It is satisfactory to know that all 

over the world the gravity of this sit- 
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uation suggests some considered policy 
for the relations between the peoples of 
the West and Hast, the advanced and 
the backward races. Every statesman, 
every international lawyer, every com- 
mercial leader, not to speak of anthro- 
pologists and professed sociologists, is 
continually confronted with large prac- 
tical issues demanding a clearer under- 
standing of the facts of these race prob- 
lems. The private studies of individ- 
ual administrators, missionaries, trad- 
ers, travellers, scholars, have collected 
vast stores of facts and thoughts. 
These again need to be converted into 
a common fund of knowledge, and to be 
enriched by comparison and reflection. 
Though we are in danger of becoming 
Congress-ridden, there can be no more 
valuable work than this for an Interna- 
tional Congress to undertake. Such a 
Congress has now been arranged for 
the closing week of July next year, 
when a most remarkable gathering of 
men and women from more than fifty 
countries will assemble in London to 
consider and discuss “in the light of 
The Nation. 


modern knowledge, and the modern 
conscience, the general relations sub- 
sisting between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, between so-called 
white and so-called colored peoples, , 
with a view to encouraging between 
them a fuller understanding, the most 
friendly feelings, and a heartier co-oper- 
ation.” Such is the general outline of 
a scheme to which a very large number 
of men of scientific, political, and moral 
economics in al] parts of the world 
have given their adhesion. Among the 
supporters of the Congress are no 
fewer than twenty-five Presidents of 
Parliament, a majority of ten members 
of the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
twelve British Governors, most of the 
members of the Council of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and almost all 
the professors of International Law in 
the leading countries. It is thus fully 
equipped for its work, which touches a 
problem vital, not merely to the happi- 
ness, but to the security, and even the 
existence, of the Eastern and Western 
worlds. 
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Eliza Orne White’s “Brothers in Fur” 
(Houghton Mifilin Co.) is a prettily-told 
story for children. The four brothers 


‘in fur are cats of high degree and 


happy fortune, but subject to the’ vi- 
cissitudes pertaining to feline existence. 
Their story is told with playful humor, 
and young readers are sure to find it 
beguiling. 


The author resolved to write a tale 


of a mysterious and fatal jewel is still 


able to provide it with novel details and 
Mr. Charles Edmonds Walk has given 
“The Paternoster Ruby” four or five 
besides using others of honorable age 
and descent. The villain is unsus- 


pected to the end but after the way of 
the world others are held guilty until 
they are proved to be innocent. The 
tale is very good of its kind; so are 
most of the kind to tell the truth. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 


In the fanciful little stories which 
Thornton W. Burgess groups under the 
title “Old Mother West Wind,” the ac- 
tors are the lesser animals—Billy Mink, 
Bobby Coon, Reddy Fox, John Chuck, 
Jimmy Skunk, Joe Otter and the rest. 
The stories are not written to teach 
natural history or deportment, but to 
entertain, and the small boys and girls 
for whom they are intended will find 
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them delightful. The full-page illus- 
trations by George Kerr add to the at- 
tractiveness of a charming bed-time 
book. Little, Brown & Company. 


The second volume in Jean K. Baird’s 
“Hester Series” carries the attractive 
young heroine away to boarding-school, 
and introduces a new character, enough 
like her to be her double, “Hester’s 
Counterpart.” The routine of school 
life, with its episodes of ball-games and 
fudge-parties, its friendships, rivalries 
and misunderstandings, is described in 
a style that girls will enjoy, and the 
last chapter leaves the mystery of Hes- 
ter’s parentage so near its solution that 
the third volume of this popular series 
will be anticipated with keen zest. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


A volume of keen interest to stu- 
dents of modern conditions is Professor 
William Stearns Davis’s “The Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Rome.” It pre- 
sents a compact and scholarly study of 
imperial finances and politics, with 
their corruption, commerce, trade, and 
the accumulation of wealth; the spend- 
ing and wasting of fortunes, almsgiv- 

ing and public bribery, with chapters 

“on related topics, such as slavery, mar- 
riage, divorce and childlessness, so that 
the whole life of the city and the citi- 
zen is touched upon. Occasionally the 
author calls attention to conditions sim- 
ilar to those of our own day, but he 
makes no attempt to force parallels. 
Valuable both for reading and refer- 
ence, the book will be in demand for 
private as well as public libraries. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The classical section in Everyman’s 
Library is enriched, in the latest series 
of volumes, by Lord Derby’s transla- 
tion of the [liad and William Cowper's 
translation of the Odyssey, for which 
Miss F. M. Stawell furnishes introduc- 
tions and notes; Thucydides’ “History 


of the Peloponnesian War,” translated 
by Richard Crawley and furnished with 
five maps; and two volumes of Plato, 
the first containing five dialogues bear- 
ing on poetic inspiration, the Ion and 
the Symposium in Shelley’s translation, 
and the Meno, the Phedo, and the 
Pheedrus, translated by Floyer Syden- 
ham, Henry Cary and J. Wright, and 
the second including the Socratic dis- 
courses, translated by J. Wright, Miss 
F. M. Stawell, J. S. Watson, Sarah 
Fielding, and Janet Welwood. Both 
volumes are furnished with general in- 
troductions by Professor A. D. Lindsay. 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. 


In “The Eternal Rose,” Mr. Melville . 
Chater gives himself the rare pleasure 
of writing a story which passes from 
happiness to happiness, and links for- 
tunate events as felicitously as the de- 
tective novel links crimes. The Bter- 
nal Rose is a locked box curiously 
carved with children’s faces, one of 
which impresses itself upon each be- 
holder as representing some one dear 
to him, and suggests that he shall pass 
the box to another who may desire it 
For centuries the little box has 
been upon its travels with rare inter- 
vals of repose, and a small literature of 
legend centres about it, but Mr. Cha- 
ter’s book is the story of seven days 
of a Christmas season during which it 
was in full activity. It is an ingenious 
little tale and full of the geniality con- 
ventionally called the Christmas spirit 
and of a catholic charity which knows 
no limits of race or creed. Fleming H. 
Kevell Company. 


more. 


car so constructed as to 
traverse Tennessee mountain tracks at 
high speed is the good genius of Miss 
Grace MacGowan Cooke’s “The Power 
and the Glory,” bringing the hero and 
heroine together and afterwards sav- 
ing the hero’s life. Except for this ex- 
traordinary vehicle, the tale has little 


A motor 
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originality, having but a slight plot be- 
sides the story of the pretty mill girl 
whom the owner of the mill teaches to 
love him, for her sake virtually refus- 
ing the love of a woman of his own 
class, and braving the enmity of the 
girl’s friends, especially that of her 
lover. Questions of child labor in the 
cotton mills, the long hours of the adult 
workers, and the attitude of the law 
toward accidents, enter into the narra- 
tive and are well treated. The heroine 
is more swiftly and brilliantly success- 
ful in acquiring conventional manners 
and education than the most sanguine 
reader could have hoped, and her mo- 
tor-driving is miraculous. Doubleday, 
. Page & Co. 


Certainly no one but a lover of chil- 
dren and one who understands them 
well could ever have gathered “The 
Child’s Harvest of Verse” which Mrs. 
Mary Wilder Tileston edits and Little, 
Brown & Co. publish. Mrs. Tileston 
has sought far and wide for the verses 
which go to the making of this delight- 
ful book; she has not neglected the old 
favorites but she has discovered many 
unfamiliar verses worthy of being set 
in their company. Through all she has 
borne in mind the needs and tastes 
of real children: there is fun, rollicking 
fun, in some of the selections, and in 
some there is simple and unstrained 
sentiment, but none of them are over 
the heads of the young people for whom 
they are meant,—the first half for 
children between six and ten, and the 
second half for children between ten 
and thirteen. There are two hundred 
bits of verse in all and a dozen or more 


illustrations. 


Edward A. Steiner’s “Against the 
Current” is as frank a bit of autobi- 
ography as has been published for many 
a year. The author has for a long 
time made a close study of the prob- 


lems of immigration, and has viewed 
the immigrant and investigated his 
needs and possibilities at his port of de- 
parture, in the steerage, and in the new 
conditions of the new world. The pres- 
ent volume discloses the secret of his 
sympathy and his success; for it tells 
frankly the story of his early life as a 
Hebrew in Hungary, an object of deri- 
sion and contempt, and gives intimate 
views of the conditions through which 
he passed to a life of complete dedica- 
tion to the cause of the oppressed. His 
story is simply told, with a power and 
vividness which make a strong appeal 
to the reader. Aside from its personal 
interest, which is very great, this en- 
gaging narrative illuminates both old- 
world conditions and new-world prob- 
lems. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


The two Charles Stuarts who reigned, 
and Charles Edward are well known in 
Story-book Land; but poor Monmouth, 
with his title so carefully chosen for 
its happy omen, and his beauty, and 
his fatal influence upon the lives of his 
friends is so much a stranger to boys 
and girls that at first they may not 
find it easy to place the mysterious 
stranger in Mr. John Masefield’s “Mar- 
tin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger,” but in 
brief space they will find him like all 
the others of the blood, James First 
excepted, a most interesting person- 
age. The breathless haste and confu- 
sion of the ill planned risings are skil- 
fully described and the heroine, if a 
little melodramatic, is a gallant dame. 
As for Martin he has enough boyish 
shrewdness for a brigade of boy scouts 
and acquits himself so finely that no 
one’s dislike of his master will extend 
to him. The author keeps pretty 
steadily to seventeenth century Eng- 
lish, but avoids the customary strange 
oaths and ugly phrases of the time, and 
the tale is in every way to be com- 
mended. Little, Brown & Co. 








“The Empty 
Phelps is 


In her latest book, 
House,” Elizabeth Stuart 
faithful to that favorite subject which 
she treats so well, the almost cause- 
less differences which arise between 
husbands and wives, and the reconcilia- 
tion in which they naturally end when 
time is vouchsafed the disputants. 
With these tales is the story of “Fee,” 
who was brought to his mistress by a 
tramp who found him too “pesky little” 
and too “derned white’ to sell to the 
Harvard Medical school and took him 
to the one house in Massachusetts 
where he would have been entirely un- 
welcome, but in which he made himself 
the chief personage; and lastly there is 
a pretty love story, and a play holding a 
suggestion or two for the judgment of 
the Society for Psychical Research. Its 
irrepressible humor, its wholesome 
pathos, and the skillful manner in 
which the author treats humble sub- 
jects without exposing their sordid as- 
pects make the volume one of the most 
agreeable collections of short stories 
which this season has brought us. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The average American writer on 
Paris is convinced that only by elab- 
- orate exposition of her faults and frail- 
ties can he demonstrate his acquaint- 
ance with her. For him, the little 
children in the parks; the courteous 
self-controlled school boys; the domes- 
tic romance running side by side in the 
prosaic business life of the small shop- 
keeper whose partner is his wife; the 
parish priest with his atmosphere of 
hallowed memories; the old men dream- 
ing dreams of past troubles outlived 
and become happy memories of well- 
earned frugal leisure; the young men 
seeing visions of future tranquillity and 
modest prosperity do not exist. Mr. 
Claude C. Washburne’s “Pages from 
the Book of Paris” reveals him as an 
exception, and Mr. Lester G. Hornby, 
who illustrates his book with etchings, 
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is a congenial co-worker. Together the 
two, author and artist, have depicted 
an individual city, an entity incon- 
ceivable to him who has never loved 
his home city. For Mr. Washburne, 
Paris is as truly a friend as many a 
human creature and he conveys some- 
thing of his feeling to his readers. 
These “Pages” should be read before 
plunging into the ordinary descriptive 
book. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


According to Mr. R. P. Dunn Patti- 
son, whose “The Black Prince” has re- 
cently appeared in New York and Lon- 
don, there is but one biography of the 
Prince for whom the Order of the Gar- 
ter was instituted, and whose greatest 
battles, after more than five centuries 
still dim the lustre of all but two or 
three more recent engagements. AS 
for Edward himself, even in the dullest 
schoolbooks, the judicious piety of his 
wise mother, the statesmanship and 
valor of his father, the chivalrous 
group arrayed about him combine with 
his own deeds and qualities to prevent 
his eclipse even by the later warrior 
Prince of Wales, who reigned and died, 
and like the Black Prince left a feeble 
successor. This being the case, Mr. 
Pattison’s book would be important 
were it colorless and dull, instead of be- 
ing written with an eye for the pictur- 
esque, and with a minute knowledge of 
the reignof Edward Third. Mr. Pattison 
describes fourteenth-century England 
brilliantly, both as a whole, and in de- 
tail, and the Black Prince is not the 
only person who lives in his pages. 
John of France, for instance, is much 
more real than Michelet made him, 
and no one of the novelists has made 
Sir John Chandos a figure so actual. 
The notes on manners and customs are 
full and attractively written, and the 
author has successfully resisted the 
temptation to expatiate upon the great 
battles, after all only part of the reg- 
ular day’s work to the princely genera}. 
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at the expense of the less celebrated 
fights. Well written and well bal- 
anced, this history. makes another un- 
necessary. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Stories from Shakespeare” surprises 
by its title although there is certainly 
no reason why any one may not enter 
the field in which Charles and Mary 
Lamb and Mary Cowden Clark have 
worked, but Dr. Thomas Carter, the 
author of the volume, shows that he 
has every right to follow them in their 
labors. He tells the tales of eleven 
plays, using some of the songs and a 
few of the finest passages to adorn his 
very good prose and introducing in his 
descriptive paragraphs a thousand de- 
tails overlooked by young or careless 
readers of the poet, although present in 
Indeed, if such a 
suggestion may be forgiven, a very 
good school test of knowledge of a play 
may be made by challenging a class 
which has just studied it with all the 
patent apparatus at present in use, to 
decide whether certain adjectives are 
Shakespeare’s or Dr. Carter's. whether 
the trees specified as in this or that 
garden or forest scene were imagined 
by one or by the other. From those 
who unaffectedly admit their inability 
to enjoy the Elizabethan—and there is 
such a minority even among the edu- 
cated,—and from that smaller class un- 
willing for some reason to risk, for the 
minds of their children, contact with 
poetry adapted to an age with another 
standard of modesty, Dr. Carter’s work 
will have sincere welcome. Miss 
Gertrude D. Hammond gives the book 
sixteen colored pictures in which the 
four-color process has been very suc- 
cessful, although at first one hardly 
notes its good qualities, so conspicu- 
ously and justly expressive are the 
faces of the personages. The volume 
must be counted among the best pre- 
pared for the holidays. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


the original text. 
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There are modern “best. sellers” 
among books for young people as well 
as among books for their elders; but, 
after all, the old favorites are the best, 
especially when they are decked out in 
all the attractions of present-day 
typography and sympathetic illustra- 
tion. ‘or example, here are Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonderbook for Girls and 
Boys” and “Tanglewood Tales” pre- 
sented in one substantial and beauti- 
fully printed volume, and decorated 
with twenty-four colored illustrations 
by Granville Fell. The artist has en- 
tered fully into the spirit which 
prompted the great romancer to turn 
these ancient myths into pleasant tales 
for boys and girls, and he has inter- 
preted them with a grace and skill 
which make his pictures a delight to 
the eye. Here also is Bunyan’s immor- 
tal masterpiece *“The Pilgrim’s Progress 
From This World to That Which is to 
Come,” with twelve highly imaginative 
and beautifully executed illustrations in 
color by Frank C. Pape; and Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, and 
adorned with twenty-four colored il- 
lustrations and many line decorations 
by Maxwell Armfield,—a really sump- 
tuous book, over which older readers 
will linger with as keen enjoyment as 
younger; and that old favorite among 
tales of adventure, ““The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” for which Charles Folkard 
has furnished twelve spirited pictures 
in color, and twice as many more in 
black and white scattered through the 
text. There is a family likeness among 
these books, all of which bear the im- 
print of E. P. Dutton & Co. but the re- 
semblance does not arise from any at- 
tempted uniformity of size or aspect, 
but from a common beauty of typogra- 
phy and artistic skill of interpretation. 
Happy are the young people who make 
their first acquaintance with these old 
books in this attractive dress. 





